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-PREFACE ' , «• • 

» ~ r * ^ St ^ 0 

"frsfs fnc^D't pres^^ts tf-Hc; cT^^ ii^^ t^ti: on seieci&d lopiCS pert»nernt to an understs fading the 
'56^a5''a::'^*c 3S,>ecis rvg ana T*"e o'der p^pji^ttor in t^e United Slates.* The prioctpal subjects 
treated re ate to age sex. and r^ce coTip»sit*on. geogrcrphic distribution sf>d interns! mfgratJo?^, 
morta^'ty an^sj s-irv.va'. sn-a certa-n soc^a and economic cha^cCter-sttcs. As an importsnt component 
ot cna^qe <n r^e size of t^ oide^^popt/fatjon, mortawr/ ?s consrder^ *n sonie detail both histor^calfy 
and prospectfvely Fertiuty. on the "biher hand, is given on!/ bnef treatment in sprte of its 
extremeiy fCi^rtant roie d^temiintng boti^f the numbers and proportJOf=ss of older persons hi a 
poputaton A considerable *>terature *s ^^atiable on the trends m fertifitv and the factors affecting 
»t. but tt^ts materia* r^ TiOt been of part>cuiar .nterest to gerontologists and gerontological 
practitioners. //iOrbK3«ty iS anotf*ef- subject that has been omitted, aJthough it is important for an* 
m-depth analysis of mortaMty. n bears only a very indirect reiation^fp to the demography of aging 
tn spite of »tsc6r>srderat>ie .nterest to geronttjlogtsts. Summary .data on the h^lth of the population 
and additiona' data on the socioeconomic charactenstics of the older peculation are presented in a 
recentiy issued Census Bureau * report. "Social and Economic Characteristics of tJ^e OWer 
Popu»ation. 1974." Current Population Reports, Series* P-^. tsk>. 57. 

This^report supe'rsedes an earlier publication. Current Population Reports, Sertes P 23^ No. 43. 
Sorne Demog^apruc Aspects of Agjng in the United States," issued by the Bureau of the Census in 
Februdry 1973. Tne eari^er Cer.suS Bureau report was origmaffy^prepared as a background documen: 
for ttie Conference on the Ep»dem»ologv of Agwig, sponsored by the National Instigate of Qiild 
Health and Human Devetopment, National Irmitutes of Health, held at Elkfidge,. Maryland, June 
1 1 13. 1972. A Si»gnti/ modified version of tt-iat report v/as later pubhshed by theNational Insfitutes 
of Health as part of the Summary Report and Selected Papers of the Conference in the volume 
Epidemiology of Ag<ng, edited by Atinao M. Ostfeld and Oon C. Gibson. 

The present repoa represeols ^-a substantial revisjpn of" the previous report. K4ore recent 
population and Other demographic estimates and pro/^ctions havq bfeen 4fKorporated, the historical 
and prospective analysis has been extended, a*nd noteten the sources and accuracy of the data have 
been added. The mtercensai estimates of internal rr^gj^tiqn for States have been revised, and the 
material on the prospects for increasing longevit^f on socioeconomic characteristics has been 
amplified, in additon, a selected bibliography ha^^/i added. The updated version of the report 
Vi^s p'resented by the author in. abbreviated ^fti^^rovisional form in a Symposium on the 
Demography of Agmg, presided over by.P^^^i^lat of the Institut National d'Etudes 
Demographigues, Paris, at the 10th lAterriationa) ^Jh^ress of Gerontology, held tn Jerusalem, Israel, 
June 22-27, 1975- , ' B - 

Thus report /^as designed and prepar^^^^lJ^ob S. Siege!, Senior Statistician for Demographic 
Research and^ An^iySiS, ?^\i\<^\iovu^^^^j:^c^ assistance v/as provided by Mark D 

HerrenbruCK, Donald S. ^^n/j^^^^-fiii/S^f S. Passei, ^egiog'^phic statisticians on the Population 
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Chapter I. 
INTRODUCTION 



The Nature of Demographic Aging 

^ Aging marks if^ inexorable'runninq out of the bio- 
logical time clock for the individuat; given the hrrtited 
Ufe span of possibly 100 years for humaos.^ Although 
nhh aging process goes on steadily throughout life, the 
term is commonly employed to refer to the changes in 
later life, following the reproductive age period. Aging 
proceeds ^t -drfferent rates for different individuals if we 
define it in physiological or functional terms rather than 
merely chronological terms, f or^ some, the signs of 
physiological deterioration or the ability not to function 
independently come earlier than for others, but they 
inevitably appear for all as time passes. xDemograph- 
ically, however, aging is defined essentially in terms of 
chronological age, on the assumption that for large 
populations the aging process, functional age^ and 
physiological age follow chronological age closely. 

A discussion of the demogrgphic aspects of agmg 
could be concerned wUh how the numbers, composi- 
tion, and characteristics of the population vary with afge 
over the whole age range. The present report does 'deal 
wtth Such age variation to some extent, but it focuses on 
the older ages^ namely those over 55 and particularly 
those Over 60, 65, and 75. At these ages the impact of 
aging m terms of changes in the individual's physical 
condition (e.g.,* Ufe, health) and social and economic 
characteristics (e.g., labor force participation, income, 
J living arrangements) is most pronounced and of special 
public.90ncern. These individual changes are collectively 
ref lected m the data on the demographic characteristics 
of the*population. 



'Hayflick maintains that Jhe phenomenon of a ITmited life 
span »s general for ammal Uf«, even in vitro, see Leonard Hayflick, 
"The Strategy of Senescence." The Gerontofoglst, Vol 14, No 1, 
Feb. 1974, pp. 37-45, esp jjp 38>39 See also Zhores A 
Medvedev. "Aging and Longevity: New Approaches and New Per- 
spectives." The Gerontologist, Vol 15. No. 3. June 1975, pp. 
196-201. esp. pp. 199-200; *nd P. R. J. Burch, "What Limits Life 
Span?", pp. 31-56. in B. Benjamin. P. R. Cox. and J. Peel (eds.). 
Population and th^ New Biology, Academic Press. New York^ 
1974. 



Since the older ("gerontic") population is not a single 
homogeneous mass and Its characteristics tend to vary 
sharply with age v^n'thin the band 55 and over, or even 
65 and over, it is desirable in any analysis of the older 
population to consider the group in terms fcf component 
age groups. In this report we distinguish at times the 
old^r population (55 ar\d over or 60 an^^er), the 
elderly (65 anh over), the aged (75 am over)^3^d the 
extreme aged (85 and. over). For convenience and 
simpliqity in the discussion, however, the single broad 
group^"65 and over is often selected for detailed con- 
sideration. The attainment of age 65 marks the point of 
retirement for many workers and a common age of 
qualification for Social Security berrHfils and "iMedl- 
c3re'' coverage, and figures in several other important 
pieces of legislation affecting the older population, 
including Federal and State tax laws. After age 65, the 
level of many characteristics of the population changes 
very rapidly (e.g., numbers, proportions^ se^c composi- 
tion, living arrangements) and hence differs greatly from 
that for the -ages just below. 



A distinction should be made between the aging of 
individuals and the aging offpopulations. The demog 
^pher IS interested in both aspects of aging. His interest 
m the former is lim^ted to the general experience of 
population groups with respect to the aging of Individ 
uais. This e.xperience is reflected in such measures a^ 
life expectancy and .the probability of survival from one 
age to another. Aging of this kind is a function of 
changes in mortality ra.tes. The aging of a population 
refers to the fact that a population is "getting older." It 
may be measured variously in terms of the median age, 
the proportion of persons 65 years old and over, the 
ratio of persons 65 and over to children under 15,. the 
proportion of the population above the age correspond 
4ng to a life expectancy of, say, 10 years,^ etc. The 
various measure^ of aging miy indicate ^fffereni degrees 



^The last measure was recently proposed by Norman ^Rydcfr in 
"Notes on Stationary ^opulatipns," Population Index, Vol 41, 
No. 1, Jan. 1975. pp. 3-28^esp. pp. 16-17 
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of dging for the same pui>uidtior>. dnd\j population may 
be described as aging" and yoongmg" at the same 
Wne»if. as may occur, the proportion of aged persons 
and the proportion o( children are both incnisfcing.^ 
Agmg of population? ts a function of changes m their 
mortality, fertility, and nr^igration rates, particularly 
fertility rates (see below). 

Sources and Accuracy of the Data 

For the most part. The pre^ nt stud y employs official 
stati5t.es They come principally from the following 
sources Decennial censuses, the program of nonsurvey 
population estimates dnd projectrf5ns carried out by the 
U.S Bureau of the Census, the ufrent Population Sur 
vey. the contmuincy-national sample survey conducted 
by li\e U.S. Bureau of the Census, and»the vital statistics 
registration system and life tables prepared by the 
iVatJonal Center for Health Statistics, U.S- Public Healtb 
Service. In addition, use has been made of the statistics 
of ''Medicare** enrollment and death rates from the 
Social Security ("Medicare") data system. 

k 

" In general, the figures for the older ages are sabject to 
a substarftial degree of error. For some categories of 
information the degree of error may be much greater- 
than for the younger ages. The figures are affected not ^* 
only by the failure to count everyone or to register all 
v^taf events and migratory movements, but also by the 
misreporting of age and other characteristics. The non- 



'us Bureau of the Census. The Methods and Materials of 
Demography, Henry S. Shryock, Jacob S Sicqel, and Associates, 
U.S Government Prinimq Office, Washington. D.C., 1975 iihifd 
pnntimj, rev.), pp 234 235. ' 



survey population estimates and projections,^jjw^ich are 
derived by the methods of demographic accoihiting and 
demographic analysis, are subject to errors of the mea- 
surement model (that is, the general methodologicaj 
design and the'assumptions), in addition to^thp e'rrors,.of 
coverage, response, and processing of the census data 
and the othe^ data (e.g.^ -birth statistics^ath statistics, 
immigration -^data) employed In .their preparation., The 
census data, the population estimates and projections, 
and the death statistics have not been adjusted for 
cov^page errors or errors in reporting. Since tWese Umita- 
tioris apply to both the population figures-and the fig- 
ures bn deaths, theV apply^ also tp the death rates and 
the life table vakjes, 'although the errors may offset one 
anothe?wholly or partly. ' ^ 

In additioS to coverage, response, and processing 
errors, the* estimates based on the Current Population 
Survey^are subject to sampling error. Like the nonsurvey 
estimatels ^nd projections to which they are adjusted, 
the estimates fronj the Current Population Survey are at 
a level consistent with the census counts by age, sex, 
and race; that is, they do not contain corrections for 
census net undercounts irr these categories. Further 
information • regarding the* derivation of the Current 
Population Survey estimates and the quality of the data 
from the. Current Population^ .Survey Is given in Appen 
Olix A* of this report and in the original "sources cited. 

In spite of the stated limitations of the reported dat^ 
on "the older population* it is believed thatjhe general 
magnitudes, relations, and patterns are reflected satis- 
factorily by the reported ^iguresii"ex<:ept perhaps for the 
figures at the very extreme ages. In any case, small dif- 
ferences should be disregarded or at least viewed with 
caution. 
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Chapter II. * - • 
NUMBERS AND PROPORTIONS OF OtCjER PERSONS 



. Number of Older Persons 

The older ("gerontic") population of the United 
States Is large and continues to grow rapidly, Th^e afe ^ 
^nnw 42 million peHons over 55 years of gge, 32 million 
over 6(^, 22 million over 65 8.5 million.b^r 75, and 1.9 
nniilionidver 85 (table 2 1 ). The latest popljletion projec- 
tions suggest that the numbers m alt of these age cate- 
gories will be considerably larger by the end of this 
centut^ and will continue to gfow in the early part of 
the next century. 

The population 60 and over numbered 4.9 million in > 
1900. By 1930, the ^jroup had more than doubled' in 
size to 10.5 million, It approximately tripled again to 
,31.6 million in 1975. In the year 2000, the number is 
expected to be about 42 million, or about one-third 
greafer than at present. Decennial growth rates for the 



population 6Q and over approximated 30 percent be-. 
• tween 19^0 and 1960, but tl^en they began a d|fifetfg 
trend which is expected to bring the figure dSwn^o 
about 4 percent in the decade 1 990-2000. 

The population 65 and over numbered 3.1 million in 
1900. By 1940, the group had nearly tripled In size to 
9.0 million. It more than double'd again to 20.1 million 
by 1970/ Ifl- the year 2P00, th^ number of persons 65 
and ove/ is expected tb be about 31 million. Tlje num- 
ber hay been rising in recent decades by aboiif 3 to 4 
million'per decade, or^ughly 300,000 to 4001)00 per* 
^ear, and is expected ro continue rising in the riext few 
decades ^t the same "rate." Thft-€Stimated 22.4 million 
persons over 65 on July 1, 1975, exceeded the Jufy 1, 
1970 figure by 2.3 million, a quinquennia) increase 
corre5}3onding to an, annual average gain of 460,000 
persons. 



^ Table 2 1. TOTAL POPULATION IN THE OLDER AGES AND DECENNIAL INCREASES: 1900 TO 2040 



UiMr^ in thw«*r<iB. M'l-53itp« -nd project l-jn* at of luiy i Tot»l re*»l<l^nt popyUlion of tho l« States and District of Coltwbl^ (CxClodlnf? AU*k» and 
j|{a*«ll> for J900 • , j<iJo E^t^lcn^e^ fo)- 1940 inrt iater yifur* rmtor lo the to'^al popul^'lon of tt/- 50 SJato« and WstrlcJ of ColiaiWa and lewlurl* Ar»od 
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the 1960-70 per#€>d ^20 psrrcent>, mu»ch more rsp»(JJ> 
t*-.ar i*-r£ population as a i^le :13 percent^. table 
2 2 and ^*5tKe 2 1 ) Yet, the'groAt^i rats of tnis age 
3r6-»p dwr ♦'^ the I^StT s »vas ifvell beioi^r «ts gfovrth rate 
du'^'^g The ISdCTs '35 p^^enti and the preceding 
decades '35 \z 37 percent for '1920 lo 1950) The 
populatJO'- Bp an j ove*- « ex;fected to conunae to shov^ 
substa^'V-a* pe*'cent3ge mcress&s di^nrtg ^ 1970*5 and 
1980's ^22 percent a'f>d 18 percent, respect/^ely). aibei; 
muc^ smaller in ceases than before 1960. 



Tnese cn^jn^ CAr.r\c<pai'> reftect incresses in ihe 
^ r.j^n>et' of t.»n»~s 55 to 84 years br so before tne oaa»c 
d'' <*^ererce ^ate As these oumbers snif?, fhe rate of 
gruk'.t^-. of t*'e e jer., t^^uiat>on in the ^opropnace iaier 
years f.*^ct.>dies T''*e benerai rrse »n the number of biOhs 
m tne 19t^' century and in tne f«rTt fe%^ decades of tbis 
^centuTv .ar'^ , counts for the past arvd prospectfve 
r<ipfO naeases «n tnc njmber of eideriy persons up to 
abojt 1990, 



Of ^i^Ku^ mterest *s the «nr#pact of the shift ^ the 
trervd m the number of ferths ^ioce ^*»^d Vi?a^. Asa 
restih of the rapKi, <irop m the n^umber of births durtr>g 
the 1920-30 and 1930^ decades, we can expea a 
^arp drop m'the amount arvd rate of iricrease of the 
population 65 and o^r after ^rbout 1990^ tasttngaboot 
tvro decades (6 percent for 1990-2000 and 9 percent for 
2000-2010). The bifths of the post-war 'baby boom/' 
1945-1959, which ma-y be seen mo/in§ through tfieage 
distribution on the basts of decennial populaDon data 
(e^., under 15 years old m 1960 and 10 to 24 years oJd 
in 1970), vwll ultimately ha/e th^r impact on the »ze of 
the ^ed population. Early irvthi? next century <2010to 
2020) tne number of persons 65 and over wili teap 
fo^A-ard (by 9.6 miH*on, Or 29 percent^ as these cohorts 
attain age 6S After about 2020, aga<n the growth rate 
n\av be expected to .f^i off sharply, pnncipally as a 
resua of the rspjd deflation m^the size of birth cohorts 
during the 1960's. In fact, the number of persons 65 
and over may decime slightly between 2030 ind 2040. 

the latter year the group is expected to rujmber^er 
SOmiliton. 
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Rgure 2-2. PERCENT OF THE TOTAL POPULATION IN THE OLDER'AGES: 

1900 TO 2040 



• Estimated 
Projected: 
Series III 
Series It 
Series \ 




1960 ^ 1980 

Note Estinrlales and projec^tons as or July 1. except for 85 and over. 1900-1930. which relate to April 1 
Points are plotted *f or years erxiing m zero except for 1975 

Source Table 2-4 and text p. 6» . . • 
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D» future fertxt, Tr^ i>?o;^>£ ^-iJ' De ever 65 
the »'ear 2CO0 ever* l^e 2020 are an 'Tji^jg. 

2040- Tf\e faci tt^st pro^ectea tea.Mt, isnot in^w.-ed in 

a ccmpcnent of uoz^onn'O'-i -c^an^ cannot t>e p^c^ 

ducted ctose< » teoeuse <t ten-^ fluctuate ide* » 
t » 

^^o^ta^ltv ff'^d ir-im^^'-atio-n an effect o*? the size 
of T^e oi^ef pccj-'at^o'^ a' so. •^OkV^.-e^ ceatt'is redjong 
t*^e *nj!<a' oo^ois of t>n*^s and \mm\0r^x\o'\ 
r/pic^iiv .nrTecrS'^.9 't Vonai-rv' subject to fess^ y ;^ 
to^, ma^ fer.'iTr end fct^^er stead?' re^*o*'ed 
s-nai'ef ana s-^a er pro;>:>rto^s of rne I'^'ttai cohorts of 
bin^s Dj«''"'5 ••~e '•''sr part of f^is centur,', '^o'n atout 
2^ to 4-5 Derce'-'t of the ^n'tta^ t>nh5 sufvu^^ to ages 55 
TO 84 PopuiatJon :>f£>jections assjrTi*rig a 'slight" red je- 
tton tn future moa.aiitr' ^nd^cate mat aooji 55 percent 
of the initta' brrths wiH sjfvtve to ages 55 to 84 ^eg., 
births 1975 to 1995 surviving to apes 55-34 m 2C60K* 

r 

Wnether tm^n^gration contrft>jtes to t^^e growtb of 
tne older populatjon depends on the fluctuations m the 




^5 

>roi'^rne of immrgrat^on Thisse have so<T>ei^rr*es^ resulted 
^n an acce-ieratj^on of popuiatKxi growtn raxss an<j ^ 
other t^m-es m a dece*erai3on. The large and irctBastog 
^Jume of immigration pr>or to Worid War I, pan»Du 
iarl> of fOut^i, consrt^j^ grsatiy to the ra^id increase 
.a the^^umb^ of perso^is ^ and over up to-about 1960. 
Secauss of the ger^ersl fedL>cjK>n «n imnrbgratjon S!r>ce 
VVoTfd War I, however, this factor has been much less 
important tn ^e growth of the eVderty population sr>c8 
1960 (e-^ having a negative effect on grovirth) ar^d is 
expected to ptey arnnor role in the future. 

Tne past gef>er3! d^hne *in death rstes has con- 
tnbj'ted to the rapid increase m the number of aged 
persons bjt its eftect has been mixrh less tban the nse 
m th^ mjmber of births. -9eath rates are expeaed to 
continue to^ decline, albert only slightly. There; is the * 
possfbilrty, r>everthetess. of sjbstanual future reducttorvs 
»n de3;^ .rates of the a*der population. Such a trerKj 
could mean a somewhat larger elderly population and 
greater ir^creases than we have projected P>e projection 
of tt^e population 65 aruJ over for the year 2f)00 (30.6 
milUon) would be larger by about 2 million, pr 7 per- 
cent, for example, if "rapKily declining" mortality rates 
had been used in the calculation rather than "slightly 
deciinmg" mortality rates.^ 



' £s?trri^T*-d f*^'*i dittf 1/ S &'J'e5^J o- Vif: Onsus Current 
Population Reports^ ^ y vr^t Pc»p-» tft.^-^t ot t*-it ur»,*ed 

STot«:t 1975uTo 20SO toy Cyrvpbe T G tr>c>- ^r.^ S^^-e vVe^rogsn, 
5^ft^riP25 No 601 Oct 1^75 tat/ ? 1 F2 Gl.^nde^l 
T.*^^. project *c^ti of m-jTi^.x^ ir SeT*e$ P 25. f^o 601, asvjrne 
uil-m^ftt 'tie ^r^^ecUT on o o' ^3 8 sv^s COTpere^^ 
71 7 ^'Pa^S 1972 



■ Estimated from data tn Current pQpulat>on Reports, Series 
P25, ^rfo 331, Dec 1967. taWe Z, aod Curreat PopuAtK>n 
Reports. Sef.es P 25. No 601, Oct 1975, labJe 8 Exp^ctsiion of 
^^fe at ^ 40 cTider rap»dl/ ded»r^r^" mortslity t$ 24 years 
9^gier Than under "j^ightfy dedming* nwtaiity m the year 
'2000 



Ta&ie 2 Z DECENNIAL PERCENT INCREASE OF POPULATION BY BROAD AGE GROUPS, 1950 TO 2010 

•1 r-, ien-^^** 3 <J*-crt-»*e. ?#-rlor3« f^tead fro* July 1 o^'^^Jtlnl to J«ae 30 of trrala*! j**r) 
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• Net and Gross Changes * , 

Becs^se of tt^e re-iatJve.jVn^h oe^v^^ rates of r^e CGerf 
pDP^jlStton, rrienr't>£T5rnp th^;g|^Oup ts relatively' S^OT 

raJH4^y over r5i*tf^<> ^0*^ .^r^qici^ of ti'^i£ 'Pop-**^ 
tiO*^ turr-Qver' in this grojv ma^j ^t^.tvefSufed jCiS^.-^rfd. 

* eno o»-ef ai tr.e ena of t^e cfecaoevfafi^'^g .n t^.e 6^ to 
74- gro^o. t^e 5-»f%u.a9 've.'. errtrgiits Of J^e w^'j 
•sTio^ 65 o.'^r 1^. 19^. 62 pe^crnt ;c n€«d after 1950 
'tat>.e 2 3* iV^ 'nsf a so exan-i-^ e^ttp^-stes of t*^e co'*'' 
po'^^nts of c^6'^9e pc^pj^stion djring t^e 196070 
de-cade 1^ relation to t^e initial S'ze r^e Doc»jlation 

^ Tf^A gross increase rate djring t^^e decade 1960-70 v. as 
87 percent T**e g^oss increase rate is t^-e nj^nt^r o* 
p^ons rec^r^nmc a?e 65 dar mc the tez^'ii U4 4 nr^^ijo*^ 
' tor 1960-70/ P'us The rv^mbe^ of <net> jn^-m^gr^nts 1 , 
million^ expressed as a percentage of tne tnttsai f-op^ia- 
* tion 06.6 nr>iHioni Tne cross (OSS rate- the nuin&er of 
deaths during ine decade <11 0 n^nHon* expressed as a 
l>ero?nt of tne tn<tta popuiaiton-i'»SfS 66 percent 
d»*ferenci» t)etiveen the g^'oss increase r^te an.d tf^ g-'oss 
loss rate ts the rate of net jncr^s©-, or 21 percent 

The'pero^i of the mjtiai^populatton 65 and a^r i-.-ho 
d.ed during the decade %y2S 53 perq^i addftion, the 
*ne\v arruals m the group fie, persons reaching age 65 
dunng the decade) susta»ned a loss of 13 percent by 
1970 The resuit*ng gross'loss rate for the mittai popj^a 
t*on and the ne^'. arr*wats combined wvas 36 percent 

•A rpore sensitive nneas»jre of the turnover, or l^grov.th 
effectiveness/' of the etderW population it ga'en by the 
* ratio of ^) the net increase m the popuiatton 65 and 
over to ^b) the gross change m this age group U e., the 
sum -of the connponents of change without regard to 
sign) The lower the ratio, the greater the turnover, for 
the 1960-70 decade this ratio \V3S 0 14. that is, there 
W3S a net addition to the population 65 and over of 
only 14 persons for e»^eCT 100 denru>graphfc et/ents 
^additions through aging, net immtgrationv and deaths) 
affecting that age g^oup. > ' 

During the course of the present decade, 1970-80, the 
rateiof^oss gain and Hi t i^teuf -gross ioss of the popu 
lation 65 and over are expected to remajn^£rt about the» 
same levels as during the 1960-70.penod (88. percent 
and 65 percent, irespectivefy^' atthougb the number of 
. pefsons reaching age .65 and the number of deaths are 
expected to irvcrease sharply The 10^ year mortality rate 
for the initial population aged 65 and a/er (i«^^1970) »s 
expected to be about the sanrve as dur,ng the 1960^70 
decade (55 percent), but the peculation reaching age 65 



a^>ing the d^c 



detsrde /aU expe'*€?«''CS a subst2rntlst^t' smaller 
toss M2 perc?r?t or abojt-2'i psrcen^rge points ^ess) 
i^a'i perso*^ reac^^rrjg age Qo djrfvg the 1^0-70 
decade ^ / 

Tne rste of turno.-er fc the rna'e populatfon ^ed 65 
ana o*^r is nr>jch htg^ than for the fen^^e popjula^on 
at these ages, and the rate of tun>a/er ^or the yhfh'trs 
^>7?uiaiiOn is hrgjher than for the b\azk population. The 
^^k7t^i effeafveoess ratio of tne femsie population for 
lS^O-80 wili c»e ato^t Trree<t^nen greats than that 
of the rrsa e p>Puiat.on (0.178 vrs 0.102) as a resuU of 
7r>^ rrg^^er -^a'e n*ona'ft>' for b^ccM arvd v/^rt»5 the ♦ 
■^.gures are expected to be closer. 0.183 and 0138, 
''espect'veJ >' 



Propbrtion of Older Persons 



c 



The older population hvas been growing steadily as a 
^re of the total {JS population, from t^OO to 1975, 
th-e proport*on of the population 60 years of age ar>d 
Ot'er nrtore than doubled. Persons in these 'ages now 
approximate 14,8 percent of the total population as • 
oonrtpared with 6.4 percent rti 1900 (taWe 2^), Whether 
thts group's share will ded ir>e,, remain about ij>e same, 
or continue to ircrease 'm the future deperxis principally 
on the future course of fertility. The proportion is now 
expected to fali between 14.^ percent arid 1*6,6 percent 
at the end of this century. The first figure<:orrespor>ds 
to the ' high" fertility series (Senes i) arnJ the. second 
figure correspor^ds to the 'tow" fennhty series (Series 
110/ both senes ir>corporate ^ighi decreases m future 
death rates and a fmaW allowarKe for net immigration 
<400,000 annually). . , 

The proportion of the populatiCFn 65 years and over 
has been mcreasirvg .even more rapidly (figure 2-2). It 
grew Z.- times between 1900 and 1975, fro'm 4.1 
percent in 1900 to 10.5 percent jn 1975. The propor- 
tion, may then nse^'apd fall agairr^ or rise steadily, 
bexv/een 1975 and the year 200Q, depg^ding m^?nly oa^' 
the course of fertidty. for example, the proportion may 
reach a peak of r^early 1 1.7 percent in 1990 and th^ 
stay at about level to the year 2009 (Series ID; it 
may rise to only 1 1,1 percent in 1990 and then fall back 
to 10.7 percent m 2006 (Senes prit ma*/ nse steadily 
to 12,5 percent in 2000 (Series HI). The era of the rapid 
rise in the proportion 65 and over is past. Even the 



'S^i^ies I, Sertei M (the OE^trit v>fie$of pTOjectioos). and Seftes 
III -tf<e th^: prtropai s^^te* of populatioo pfa^ct»or«s presented m 
Current Population ReportJ, Series P 25 No 601 Series I 
ass^-Knes ^ tot&2 ferttift/ rate of 2.700, SeT»es II a toTa^ iefi*htsf 
Tdm o^ 2,100 tf-tp^m^t t<rire»>, ■^'XJ S^>e$ III a fota» f^^rtiift^ 
'fat«> of 1,700 
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TaLoe i - PERCLUl OF THE TOTAL POPULftBON iU THE OLDER AGES BY RACE AND SEX 1900 TO 2010 
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steady ffse the p^opoaron 65 a^^o t^at we 
»en tn tne past cannot t» ta»ten ^or grsfnt^ for the 
future f^evercbeess. tt rwv seerrvs -nor? <iKeW tnat the 
On>PDrtion vnti nse fO T*"*e r^xt fe*^ 0€Csf!52S tr^^n that »t 
wU f&ll 

THe percent of pop^jiation 65 /ears ar>d o«^r as 
recofc^ at ciecermial tnter^-a^s fro^ 19D0 to ^970 and 
as projected to 2Q50 fS as foiloi^vs * 
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the £>roport*or of the total population in l^f^ 
75-ana-avef ogs, ^o-.p between now arvd the year 2000 , 
•s ^^^^ more probat e Trse proportion is expec^d to 
fall Petween 4 7 percent ^Series 0 and SSft^rcent *^ 
iSeries til/ tn the year 2000. as compared w*th 4.0 per 
cent m 1975 . * > 



Even as the proportion of eideriy persor^s in the totai 
population has been nsmg, so the elderly population' 
Itself has deen agjr^g end <s expected to contirrue to age 
<t^fe 2-5/. prc^o'^jon 65 to 6^of the group 65 ar>d 



fS gettt-ngsTTtaiter, Wr^re, the proport^o^^ 75 ind Oi-^if 
*5 getting jaroer, crnd the trend «s expected to contin^ «i 
teas: to the ervd of ^ oenturv in 1900 tne proportton 
75 and over was 29 percent. b> 1975 t^ts troportton 
^ nstn to 38 percenL We ma/ expect ab:>Jt 44 per- 
cenj of the 65-and-o^ grojp to fan tn the 7 5- ana-over 
group m the rear 2000 After the year 2000. tne ag-ng 
trer^d of the popjiatjon 65 and over shouid reverse 
beccMje of the s^ift in the trer>d of fertHfty after World 
War \ The greater concentration of the eideriy at the 
higher ages has tmponant jmpticaifons fo' the ^ner5' 
statkis of the 65-and-over grojp and for p'annmg fo' 
the<r needs m vievb of tr>e d-ifferej^t ne^aiih co'^dit^ons 
and i.v f>g arrangements o* the •a'.o-.s segcprents 0* t'^e 
O'der CkOpJiation 

U IS -of fnteres? to '^ote tnat, «f t^e pop-.isT>or of 
United States mo»-es toward and arta»ns a stationary 
iefc*el as a resjU of, say, replacement le.-eJ fertHity com- 

' Pined A\th zero rvet ^mmtgratjon and "slightly decljn 

• ing" mortality rates, the propoaion o? eJder^fy persons 
»o the population would rise steadMy. or almost stead^Jy. 

''arvd in $he stationary co5>ditfon about 1 7 percent of the 
total popuiation would be^5 or over Sr>d about 8 per 
cent wouid be 75 or over/ Under the assumptions 
Cited, the popuiatKX) would first reach a near-statcor^anr' 
conditiorv about the year 2025 and there wojid be 

, .about 46 miiifoa persons 65 a^d over, or twice as many 
as at press nL These proportions are far above the cor re 
spondtng pfQportions fc\ f975 and even weil abc^e the 
hfgh* (Series *Mi propoaipns projected for 2003 They* 
approximate the pfoportfor^s projected ^n Set res U 

- (replacement-ievel fertility) for 2030. (The allowance 
for net immtgratton in these series has the effect of 

" slightly depressing the proportion of older persons ) Jf 
fert*iTty remains well beiow the replacement le/el (Set es 
HU. the proportion wou^d ^eventually slide up to 21 
percent in ^030 and then maintain this level 



*rbid. tables 7 to 12. ^or th* proj^ctforrs 
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fssid^sd to^iS'^C' o' 've*?; zero re ^^'.t ^e*'. ? e^*^ 
'S=* ^^ry^mifj^ nst-'T^.c^f '^orz^i ,r ^ a tote-- 




t*"se 3^6^ •^'"cis to De •"•♦o^' c'^^o .-A^e'^e ^ re ^ess 

59*rO M^' te'^d TO De 'Ov% 

Contributton of Fertility, MortaUty/ 
and Imniigration ' 

^rSD-rCfi'i »' prfO'' to iVofid W^r !. r^fve contf 'bjied TO t^e 
tfcfoase -n t*^e number r^f rso^s o^'er 65 t^^s c&n 
tj*^, ijrvd T^<e ^'^s: T.vo ^^'ors v^iii continje to cc^ 
rriDjte to'f^.s *<^>creas? Ire *»rst o* r^terse factors i*^e 

DO't^ce Ho.ve.'^^' it I'ciS */%r. tne genera i <1^c'in^^ m 
tne b'^Tf' pte »'.tm':*-. cowib^jer; to t^^e rricre^ise jh 
The proportion Dtrso^s 65 ^nd over. The hjstoriOsj! 
^5eci'ne t^e b'rt*^ f??e. ertenc^.^c up to the nrit-'j 
*thirt»^, r/<^t^e«rfo'c<^a b> T^-^ recent decline m the 
rate l^^X iS. fro^r 1957 or^i corttr.b>Jt-n5 TO tr^e r^se in 
t^'*: z^ra^oTTfon' 65 ssnd O'^er A cJ^rcIin^ ,n ferttiit,- aK\af s 
co^tr.:>^te& To 3 r^e the proportion of the older po& 
G'<i»on bjT co^irar, to '^tuitu'*^ ^ud^e^^t, declines trt 
'^orta'iT fdtes do not contribute to a nse *r< the prprw 
t>or^ o^ oHer persons unfess ^e dec^f'^es have beer> con 
cerfated at the o'der " Bet/.een 1900 and 1974, 



fv* - A ,* C '^i^y . * .^r,, M!(b;^k fMtnoff^ Fuf>d Ouar 



•^duCT'Oni /n rrcrtatif, h^»*p been as great at the 
iOar.-^^ GTS at t1*e a^, he^*C5. the ct'.a^ges »n 
"no^iit, m thrs penod ^ff-.^e had i-irde effect on age 
co'^'DOSitfOr and t^e pro^'Ort'On of ek3en\ t>erson$. In 
"fact -n-prO^ef^entS in rr^rxta^iw nr*^ cO^t^i^Jled 
to s'.ght fOjngin^ of '>o:5a'a:ion, as HermsHn^-s 
tr:^i-tca! anaUs^^s cov-enng 1 9D0-'l 960 Sjgoests ^ 



The inrn^^'-ation factor operates !»ke the mortality 
^tor,^<e^ It t€;nra$ to red-^ce the prop'Onton of olrf^ 
pe'^o'^s ^n^^^ r>?~ Ti J5rants a^e co'^centrated m t^e 
o^cer Tnp emp.rtcs' a^aifS'5 bv Mer^tm a'so 

S^Ok'.^ ThiJt ^rr^ «TiCirat>On leo tO a %Ojn^r popjlation in 

T-e Jnited States f me f'rst 60 /ears of rn-is centur/ " 
T*^e data o*" -^T^ig^at^on betv.^n 1960 3*^0 1975 sjg- 
;ies: t^at x^ii 'mding^couio extended to cower the 
k'.^0!e peric>3 19001975 



Sjc*" theoTBttcat ana hrstortcal analyses Domt to the 
okeithood thai fenil|ty ie.'efs wilt be the prtr>c»pa' deter- 
n-.inant of t^e future age conrrpos-ftjon of the U-S popu- 
lation Her>ce, the proportton of the poputatJon m the 
<f*der ages proiected for future years v'.-fJI be most im- 
EvrytantH' affected by the assumptions made regarding 
future feai^»ry The proportion v/tH be affected -only ' 
siightf/v by' changes »n TnortaUr/ unless the improve- 
n^ents are rnainly confined to the o^der ages and are 
re'atjvefy ta^'ge Uniform changes m the leveJ of age- 
spec^^^c death rates over time nhat is. wthout changes 
»n the age pattern of death ratesf \wuid have no effect 
on the age structure of the population and under such 
CTCurnstances the 5foport!on of the eideriy wou^d tend 
TO remain unchanged ' Because of the relatively low 
i^-wei of mortality at the ages be^ow 50. future substan- 
tia* reductions m mortality can only occur at the ages 
abo^.e 50 if sucn substantial Teduct»6r^s do occur-and 
ther are not antic»pated-thev \vjU contribute to a per 
ceptJble agjfng'of the population. IMustrative figures for 
the oropoaion 65 and over m the year 2000. assynrjing 
Sertes M or replacement-te'h'el fertility with an ajlowance 
for net immtgration i 400, 000 per year}, ar^ as follows 
iVith constant mortality, 11.5 percent; wrth "slightly 



Pcrpu'^jMyt GfWT^ -srvd A^^f OfSffbuTion -n tht United 
S'^T^ Milbank f.^morial Fuf>d Quarterty, VqI XtlV. No 4. 
P^?'t I. Ckncber 1966, pp 451 469. 
*Hcrm;4\<> Op, Cit., P 461 , 

' ''Jr nn<)t^m<fT^t fei-aT.ons, thirs untfcmfr/ mytT appV to 
*>c^o' tr/ .vhich t^<r ^sr^' :^»eC''^»c propC'tiC^ i^rrf(ir^«'<^ 'fO?n 

TO -."Othef charge 
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n 7 ^^.^ce- 
12 2 rert^: 



f-'jre '•^e- '^•'t icr^fo^ is exulted 10 '^ar.'e « 
exs-^Die re ;^ropc<t>c^'^ 65 ard o*er ir r^e vear 2000, 

t^^-ce^t"^'©-' T'^e it'O^- ai"^ '-r^.'p^ano^^ '^00,000 



ass ^'^cj*'0's 0* S''o^f'.» Ocrc'*'"'^?". '^onaiitv s-^d 
403 OOO 5^-^' '^et !rr.-f:.ranfX"-, t^-e :>erc€^t 65 and 
cr.'^f m re te-s" 2OO0 /.o^td ^sr, ^"om 10 7 12 5. 
oez^'^i'^o O'^ /.'"^fe^ r^e *^}Q^ ^Series or iOiv (Se''ie$ 
se'-ir'S ^f'^n-T, p^e-^'-Si's Since ^ertitjtj is laroet^^ 
i^ier \o*^ti*'ZS'\' control *ensUx\' ^e.-els nnsy fluctaate 
vTO^S 'anci ^s a resjft oeriodr^ o^ aratng o^ l^e DOpjta 
•iC^r: >^'-^^ r>e'''0^ of \'Ou^zir,o cf i^^e oopulation rr^ay 
succeed o-^e ^^'Ot^e'' Tnis possoiia, is refi^rcted r^e 
co'^tb'^ed T^e'^'^s .-a'lOw^s series* o* popuia'K>n 

projectiO'^sjor -re '^.ext ^It^} ce^t jr^* 

An Ind^ of Agipg in Terms of Years Until Death / 

As a ' ^a* note f^'s'c^.^ter ^t^enr'sot interest to 
ey^T^me a^s-o t'^e ^^o^Z'aX^O'^i o* a^ alternative measjre 
of po.jjicsi'o^' 5f9tn; ^jo^ted tr, Rv^^r, tne proponion 



£s* rr.^'r'j ''on- o.-ttf ' Current Population Reponj. S^ie-;, 
'•"CarrenT Population Reports. S-- ^'. ? 25'. ^iz> 601 r^t>%s 8 



of t'^ popuiation aix7.*e t^« aoe corresponding to a '^ff 
exp€^:taoc»* 10 >'e«rs ' ' in effect. 'thrs n-ngasure de 
*'rr€^ old ^n terrrts of yea^ unxi\ deaiH and 10 years 
)S art^TTrar'!\ selected &s t*"'e pomt o^ entr/ ^nto o*d age- 
R»'der applied t^^ r^-easjre to a vcrjer,- of t^eofetica! 
natj'e conditio"*? of fixed '^•o^tS'^Tv' and g'^^'^t^ rates, 
exciudin^g imfTjQratibn 

irterpretat-^on of r^!e resjits for actual popu'at»ons ts 
feSs c'-ear (jr^der c^rcL»nr»stances of declinir>9 mc/iaWrf' at 
•*^e older ano <^erce of risjng life expectation at 
tt^ese aoes any udv»^6 trend, ho»ve.'&r ^stg^t tn the 
DroPO^T^o^- of t^e tota* population abo?^ r^e age vvit^ 
10 f'ears of average iffe fe'^atnmg cojid be ta^en as an 
.^dca^o"' O' an agf-ng population smce t^e rrse m t*"** 
n'— a^ age of t^e g'-o-*P tends to ^f-tate against a 'tse 
t*".e P^'OPO'T'O^ abo.'e t^at age tn fact, tne propor 
tions '^Si'e sno.vn a Steady s-jbstantia' r.se fron-' 19O0 to 
1970 jn tne Ijnited^ Stated as <^e age co^res^^ondmg to a 
'i^e expectai^cy of 10 years m current iife tabies ^35 
fiSen 
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The actual popuianon has* been subject to changing 
nrvortaiity as /.'eti as changing fertility and net jmmigra^ 
tton Use, of generation jife tables to determine life 
expectancy at various ^ges and dates *wcxjld be more 
realistic and oroctse 



"Wo'n^^^ Ryd^, No'^s o'l 5T^jtion<;rv ?<x>j*a?»ons ' Popu 
lation Index. Vol ^1 No 1, i^^ W5 pp 3 28* ersp pp 1617 
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Chapter 111. 
SEX AND RACE COMPOSITION 



4r ^ 



Sex Composjticm 

AJ^rge ma^ortr older persons «n t^.e United States 
are womer' •-A^'^as a: ifie yOut^ger ages there is^an 
excess maies or a sr^.all excess of females. The 
ct.drd^^ten'sttc >>atterr of sex rattos by age is, a generally 
pfogresst ^ dec^me throoghoot the age span, from a smau 
excess of boyS an^ong yOung children to a massrve 
def#c<t of rnfer^ in extreme Oid age. At the present time 
there are on.y 69 xaies for every 100 femaies 65 and 
over in the United States (taWe 3 1 and figure 31). Only 



forty years ago iust as many m^es as females viere 
reported at ages 65 and over, but there has been a 
steady dedme m the proportion of men and ^n in- 
creasing excess of women since that tima !t is now 
anticipated that the sex ratio of the population 65 and 
ever v»it continue to fall, reaching 65 /naSes per 100 
fem^es m the year 2000. These facts-the low sex ratio 
of the oJder population as compared with the sex ratios 
at the younger ages and th^ dechne in the sex ratio of 
the older plbpulation over time-call (or sontewhat 
different but related explanatioris. 



Rgure 3-1 



TIOS IN THE OLDER AGES: 1900 TO 2010 
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Note Estimates and projections as of July 1 . except for 85 and over, 1900-30. whjch relate to April 1 . 
Roints are plotted for years ending m zero except for 1975 

Source T«ble 3-1 . • 
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Tat>% 3- 1 SEX RATtoS FOR BROAD AGE GROUPS. BY RACE: 1900 TO 201 
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The s^x fdtiO al some age group m the resident popu 
Idtion of if^e uniteo States fr»ary be viewed ds determined 
by four ^iaclors. ti>e sex ratto dt b»Tth, differences 
between 'me sexes in age, specific survival rates from 
birth, the bdiance of moies and femates among net 
migrants, ano the baiance of ti"»e sexes among other 
rret makers overseas te.g., movemjent lo outlying 
areas, movement "of Armed Forces personnel, and Fede 

' rar civHian employees outside the United States). The 
proportion of males and females in en age group, as 

.shoAffi by cef^sus data or extensions oj census data, is 
also affected by net coverage errors and age reporting 
errors m census data. These factors operate on specif »o 
cohons of births as t»iey progress through life from 
bfrth to their e?ctinction. 



The patterr^ of sex ratios by age noted above reflects 
essentially the persistent excess of boys among the new- 
born and the progressive effect of higher death rates for 
ma^es.than for females over the entire age range, both in 
recent years and in the historical past This explains the 
iow sex ratio of the older population. Furthermprerin 
explanayon of the second fact the decline in the sex 
ratio of the older population over time— niales have 
benefited less than females from the declines in deatfi 
rates, vvrth the result tbat there has been a more rapid 
reduction in the sex ratio over the age sparr frxjm birth 
to old age in more recent years than in the past and the 
se* ratios of the aged have steadily fallen over time .The 
heaVy. predominantly male immigration fJrior to V/orfd 
V/ar I is still reflected in the sex ratio of the populatjori 



I 

14 

* 

65 ^nd over t>uX tts .nf lutjnce iS sm*»* novTexc^pT^n t^i^ 
7Saixi-OYer gro^p. The iaiest pro;ectiOns of popL».at#on 
*mp<¥ a cont»r^uat«on of tne divergence of mate dnd 
female death rates. 



These factors are a^so reflected in the mix:h more 
rap ltd growth of tf>e female population 65 and aver than 
of the maie popj»^t»on at tt:>ese ages stable 3- 2i 8et/ieen 
1960 and 1970, for exampie. tne female population 
grey. mo?e t^Jan tvv»ce as rapidiy <28 percent) as the 
n^iaie population ill percent/, and during the present 
decade the female po:>uiat»on ts expected to 9ro»% nearly 
1 . times as rap»d*y. S^nce t^e ^OAth rates for the tif^o 
sexes during recent decades are more nearly equal at the 



yO-oger ages, the proportion 6$ arvd over among, fe 
mates has mo/ed ive^i above that for n^les (figure 3 2i 
Wniie the proportions for t^e ty<^ sexes were nearty 
egja» m 1930 {5.5 percent and 5.4 percent), \n 1975 the 
proportions were far apart (1Z1 percent and 8.8 per- 
cent). This pattern of differences »s not hkeJy to change 
much by the year 2000 and ts expected to become more 
intensified (tabie 2-4). 

The sex rat*o of the eJderiy population in 1975 
corresponds to an excess of 4.1 miluon ^wien. or 18 
percent of the total f>opulation. 65 and over. A quarter 
century es^ier^jpi^ 1950, the excess was quvte small. 0.7 
nr-uiJion, or 5.4 percent of the totai. A quaaer century 
from now, *r\ 2000, the excess is expected to grow to a 
huge 6 5 million, or 21 percent of the total 



lan e 3 2 DECENNIAL PERCENT INCREASE OF THE POPULATION IN THE OLDER AGES. 
BY RACE AND SEX: 1960 TO 2010 
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ngure 3-2, PERCENT OF THE T-OTAL POPULATION 65 YEARS OLD AND OVER, 
BYSEXANDBYRACE: 1900TP2010 
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'Race and- Ethnic Cpmpositiorr 

A much smaller proportion of the black population is 
65 and over (7.4 percent in 197.5) ttxan-Jof the white 
poputation 1^1.0 percent m 1975). This difference re- 
sults principally from the higher fe^iiity of the black 
population "^nd secondarily from ttie rel^trvely greater 
concentration of 'declines in mortality at the younger 
ages amopij Weeks and the large immtgratiTon o! 'Whites 
pr^or to-World V/5r I. 

The tAacK population also shoves a low sex raijo at* 
ages 65 and ever even though the figures for this group 
have beer> sub$tant»atjy riigher than those fpr the white 
popu43tion -for many decades. In 1975 the comparative 
, figure? were 73 and 69 ttabie 3- Ik The age pattern of sex 
ratios for the t^lack population js very roughfy hke that 
for whites, but the decline with ^ge Is less regular and 



less steep. The "starting" level and the sex ratios at the 
younger ages are lower than for whites, largely t?ec3use 
of the lovbrer sex ratld of births, and the sex catios as 
recorded at the older ages are higher, possibly because of* 
the narrower gap' between male and female mortality 
rates in the past and the relatively greater coverage of 
mares than fe/riales at the ag^ above 65 in the census. 



The population of Spanish origin currently has a veiy --^ 
low propprtion of persons 65 and^.oVer (3.6 percent in 
1975} and a very high ^x ratio at these ages {S1 males 
per 100 females m 1975). in compari^n vwth the vA}tte 
poputatior^s a whole and even the black population. 
The relevant explanatory factors may be similar to those 
applicable *}n^*the comparison of the black and white 
populations. In addition, males iiave xiominated among 
immigrants of Spanish origin. 
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Chapter IV. , 

GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTrON AND INTERNAL MIGRATION 



Divisions, States, and Ccxjnties 

Number of elderly persons. Elderly persons tend to 
be most ^brherous jn t^e largest States, of course New 
York and California hav'e t'ne largest number of oeopJe 
over 65, wtth nearly 2 milhon each m 1975 (table 41 i 
They are followed by Pennsylvania, Florida, lllfnois, 
Texas, and Ohio. Each of these ffve States has over a 
million people over age 65, and together the seven 
States account fdP about 45 percent of the population 
in this age range. 

In all States the number of persons 65 years and over 
increased between Apr^f 1. 1970 and Juiy 1. 1975 and 
bfetween Aprd 1, 1960 and Apr*! 1. 1970. The p;3ttem 



of percentage tncre^fses rs roughly stnrtilar <n both periods 
but, as expected, t^e figiires are generafly about half 3s 
great in the more recent period 

For the -1960- 70 penod the poputatioo 65 and aver in 
the District of Columbia. Iowa, Maine, Montana, and 
Vermont grew slov%'ly (i,e , at less than 10 percent of the 
1^^60 population), as compared with 21 percent for the 
United States as a. whole. In other' States the grov/ih of 
the elderiy population during this period was rapid (i.e., 
30 percent or more of the 1960 population). The popu- 
lation 65 and over in Arizona, Florida, and Nevada grew 
more than 70 percent between 1950 and 1970. Florida 
experienced a tremendous grov/th in the number of 
elderly person s-43 2,000 or 78 "percent California 



Figure 4-1. PERCENT 65 YEARS OLD AND OVER OF THE 
TOTAL POPULATION FORMATES: 1975 
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Table 4- 1 POPULATION 65 YEARS OLD AND OVER, 1960 AND 1970, BY RACE. AND 1975. AND 
POPULATION 75 YEARS OLD AND OVER. 1960 AND 1970. FOR REGIONS. DIVISIONS. AND STATES 
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tsjtton o* FtOTicia. its grOA't^ rate kv^s f^jr s.-T-^S'^e^ i30 
D€:rc5mt^ Texas &d0^rO 243,0OD at>S0'ute n^mt>5rr5. «> 
53«n Te?5resent€^ 33 pero&rit of t*"« 1960 :>f»j 

4<jtia" Ot»-'ef Stdtes ^p^v.^g jo-^V' r«ites ^or f^e 
paputatian 65 and <5»e^ duji^^g the 1950s are V4r,<^nd 
^(31 /percent) fJ-^nH ^Csro'»na <32 perc^t). and N^e/, 

dfasoi^te g^tn 1263.000' P^t a sniaH r^iati^-e 
n6 percent). 
• 

Rrfpid gfa»^th of r~e n^n?t>5"' of eider^^ perso'^s <s*&o 
occurred Detwtferi 1970 and 1975 <r( Artio^a Florida 
Nevada. an<i ria^'ia.). eac^ of tr^e>e States exper ^erced a 
aa'jn 0* over 30 perc^-^t o* -ts 1970 popu'at>c/n as- 
co^z^a^ed i\iX^ 12 p^rce^t •'o'' r~e e^ti^'e coj^'it^ 
-'o--ca ^ddec 362,OX, ^ex^^s 170.CX)0. anc Cai.fo^n^a 
265.000 Ot^er States /.'t^ ^.g^: qro/.-r raies ''o»'er 15 
percent/ tne 1970 75 perid^ are Sojt^ Carol s^-a \ev'. 
>ACex*co, arid Ai^s^a S^oa 9'o^(t*'' '^nder 5pe<'cer.:' vv'ss 
• experienced tj, Vork, lc/»^' and t^'ie D^sfrict of 

Colunib*a All fo-ir ^c^graphfe divisions tt"e N'ortt: 
^<jd groArt^ rates A'e i be»o/. t^'€ national average, arid a^f 
drvisionsi of the So^t?' and West, especially the South' 
AtiantiC D*.^tSJ0n and trj^ Mojnta*n Diiusion. had 
groivth rates abo^-e the nattonal ar^efage. 

Proportion of elderly persons. In 1975 the propoaion 
6f efdeHy persons in the Spates varied fron^i 2.4 percent 
(Alaskan to 16 1 percent (Florida), as compared with 
10 5 percent for the United Slates as a \vhole» Such 
midv-.-estern States as iovv'a. Kansas, '»'!issauri. fsiebraska. 
^d Soutb Dakota (that ^s. much of the midwestern 
far^ belt), as Vi-eU as Oklahoma. Arkansas, and Rhode 
Island, sho'.v high proportions (i.e.. '12 0 percent or 
more* of elderly persons m 1975 (table 4 2 and figure 
S4 1J Florida »s outstanding as the State to vvhtch the 
^derly migrate «n order to retire, drav/n by a very 
^^avorable climate The foMoi'/ing factors have contnb 
"uted'to a relatively large proportion of older persons in 
tia. States Continued heavy out migration of /oung 
persons, subsianjtjai »n migration of older persons »n 
recent years, heavy immigration of foreign- born persons 
in the years p^ior to Worid War I, and relatively lov/ 
ferttiay 

The States v/ith low proportions (eg.. 8 5 percent or 
less^ of elder!/ persons in 1975 faU main!/ m the South*^ 
and West. The Usx mcludes several States v^ith have 
relatively high fertility ^i.e . South Carolina. New ■ 
Wex^co, -and Utah) and several States v/hich have 
ttypjcally eJtperrenecd a large net in -migration' of persons 
A-elf uode<'65 d.e,, *»'5r:/'and. Vifgmia, Nevada, and 
Colorddo, drxi the o-jttyiAg States of Alaska aad 
Hav/an). 



Cojnttes ^O-w a much i^>der vaf^aXton in the propor 
tipn of eiderJy persons tnan States, f/*on> cojnt*e5 ^-ith 
extr^me^Y hign propc'-tioos me, p<?^und m the Slates 
of the West tvorrh Centra* D/vr^n Or^e^iW of t^e 
105 cojnttes »n fCansas propoato^s of 20 percent or 
more <n 1970. ar>d neari, oneftfth of the 115cOjrrt?es 
of ?/issoun had propoaionrs of this magnitude ' In 
forty f fve percent of trve 619 counttes in ;f\e West Noah 
Central Duision. 15 percent or more of the poputaticm 
* A-as 65 yfrars o'd or a.er 

interna) m>grat!on. Although <i wouid har»e been 
dessrao^e to de-.-e^op estimates of net m^tgration f/x 
States betw^ 1960 aod 1970 artd between 1970 and 
1975 fo'' the age group 65 arvd o^-er, it ivojid t^e ts^en 
cons'derapie rt*ork to 'prepare sattsfcCtOTr' estimates of 
f^is Kind ' Instead, estimates of net m»grat»on for States 
b?tw%-een I960 and 1970 for the age cohort 65 and O'/er 
jn 1965 ^ e 60 and over m 1960 and 70 and orver m 
1970/ kvere prepared. For thrs purpose national census 
Survival rates (rather than death statistics orjife table 
survival rates) were employed m combination with the 
dgcennia* census data *n a residuai metttod. Estimates of 
net migration derived by surv^/mg*' tbe age cohort 60 
and over m 1960 from 1960 to 1970 {70 and over m 
1970* includes the net migration of some persons aged 
J 



'Set US But^au of the Census. 1970 c^iJ^ United States 
*W3ps, GE 50. NcA 36. "Oider Americans b-/ Co'jnt»es of the 
Unned Stales. 1970" » 
^ • If th*- number of persons 65 and ove' ^rew raoKjfy to a State 
durmq a p&nod (e g . 196O-70)-mucn mpfe rapidly, sa^y. than the 
national population in ^his age 9^oup <21 percent m 1960-70)- 
one yvoutd expect that, tn add»t*on to v>: oaturai maease d^r- 
ir>9 the period (t e . persons redchtng <^ 65 iess deaths at ^^es 65 
<jod over tn 1960-70J*th^e was a net tnf^ux of elderly persons 
into the State at thrs ^ during the p^rrod Her^ce. ^estimates of 
r>et migratton rates for States between 1950 and 1970 boukJ be 
obtATf^ed simply by 5ubtr«:tif>g 0 21. the US growth rate, from 
the decervrnaJ growth rate fo?^ each State The results would be 
too rot^h for general use. however. Thts method assumes that 
tttrp^ rates 65 Of more years edrl»ef.^rvivai rates for these b*rth 
cc^<yti to <fgB 65. <afKJ death rates dur»r^g the 1960-70 decade for 
the States were Similar to the United Stat« raies-cooditions 
whtch are true only withm wtde hmits-arxj that net tnterstate 
nrrtgration sjrx» birth has affected the nurr^ber reachmg age 65 
between 1960 and 1970 to- a similar degree tn each State-a con- 
d»t»on which IS not true even w*thrn w»de limits 

One couid denve much more accurate estimates of the n^t 
mrgrat*on of eideriy persorri for each Stat* betwe*;n. 1960 ^nd 
1970 b/ subtract»ngiirect estifrtat'es of "natural .ncrease" 65 and 
over fo^" each State from t^e change in th«/iumber of persom 65 
an^ over during the period Sud> estimates would require com 
piling deaths at-^oes 65 'and ever for the mtercensat years arxJ 
estimating the^^^ber of persons reaching <ige 65 duwr>g these 
/ears It was r>ot possjble to complete such estuyiates in time for 
industooifitJLbfS report ^ 
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Tab-e 4 2 PERCENT ^EARS OLD AND OVER OF THE TOTAL POPULATION / 1960 AND 1970 BY RACE 
AND 1975. AND pIrCENT 75 YEARS-OLD AND OVER. 1960 AND 1970. FOR REGIONS. DlVlSiONS 
AND STATES _ V 
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60 to 64 rn the earf/ part of t^e 6&:a6e pr*oc to reac^ 
sf>3 2^32 65 stkJ exducfes the r*et migration of some psr- 
5or<5 aged 65 to 69 m the iater part of the decacJe after 
reaching age 65 Tbq two "error terms" wootd be 
expeaed to offset ooe 2r>other to a substantial d^ree In 
many States -aj^d, hence, net migratfon for this cohort 
dunng the decade s^oukj rojghly approximate the net 
migration djnng the decade for the age group 65 ar>d 
a««r 

T^iese est* mates of net migTat*on reflect a consKJer- 
abie movement of elderly persons out of the Middle 
Atlantic States and the East North Centra! States, and a 
C0O& derable movement of elderJy personrs into the 
SojtH Atlantic States, tne West South Centra) States, 
and Pacifjc States, dunngihe 1 960- 70 decade' (tabte 4-3) 
f>reA Vor'K, ^ennsy^^ania, Ohio, IHinoJS, arKj Mic^^igan 
were big losers, and Florida. Texas, ^d California were 
b»g gamers. In relative terms the Dtstrjct of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii were the largest losers, and Flonda 
and Ar^ona wefs the largest gainers. 

Jn spite of the fact that several States shov^ teJa- 
tfvely high net in- or out-m»grat*on rates for theelderiy 
population between 1960 and 1970, this age group 
moves relatively litde. Mobility rates and migration tates 
s^iow a ^generally downward progression with advancing 
age from age group 20 K> 24, as-tnay be seen for the 
years 1970-71 (one-year period) and 1970-75 (5-year 
perK>d) in table 4-4/ - 

in ^he^yeaf 4970-71 the tntgration rate of interstate 
mjgrants 65 and d/er was only 1.4 percent, or only 
tv/o-fifths as great as the migration rate for the popu- 
lation one and over {3.4 percent). (See table 4-5 and 
figure 4-2> Similar differences appeared for other classes 
♦of movers. Wrobility rates appear to rise around age 75 as 
a result, possibly, of institutionalization, changes in 
marital and househoPd status, and movement to retire- 
ment centers.* 
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^ As iu^jgtsi^ ««tfiif r, mobility rates and migr^on rates for age 
cohof u for a sp^ of ca\tnfUtr years, defined by tnf terminal ages, 
mary r>ot represent the experience at these ages satisfactorily be- 
cause mtgranon expenerx?? at younger ages is included There- 
fore, rates for or>e year time ;>erixii, partKXilarly i series of one- 
year rates for several years, are preferable for analyses of mobility 
and migratioft for age groups The last 0f>e-yc3r time penod for 
w^K^ rtatjondl mobUity arvd m^grstibn rates by age are available is 
1970-71 . 

"*Por furit>er discusvoo of this point see L^nne R. Heltman, 
"Mobilit/ of the Aged rn the Unrted States," paper presented at 
ar^noaJ meettr%g of the Popu»3t»on Assooation oi America, 
Seattle. V/ashington. April 17 19. 1975 



Ft9ore MOBILITY AKO MIGRATION 
RATES FOR THE POPULATION 
65 YEARS OLD AND OVER 
AND ONE YEAR OLD AND 
OVER: 1970-71 
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Ta&« 4-3 ESTIMATED NET MIGRATION OF THE POPULATION COHORT 65 YEARS OLD AND OVER 
IN 1965. B)f RACE, FOR REGIONS. WVISONS, AND STATES: 1960-70 
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4 MOBiLITY RATES AND MIGRATION RATES. SY AGE 1970-75 A«D 1970-71 



Tdt* ■: i MOBILITY RATES AND MIGRATION RATES F.OR THE POPULATION 65 YEARS OLD AND 
OVER AND ONE YEAR OLD AND OVER. BY SEX: 197a-71 
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Size of Piaoe arxJ Urban Rtiral ResKSer^ce 

197G ce'rSaS' ^c*v£d 3 g^adat-cr t-e p^^opo' 
t-o^ pe^^'ts 65 s^fd cy»eT scco^clinp to t'^e S'Z^ t*"^ 
o* t^S'dr^ce t^-?r ^r^' p>pji*!.p' 

pla:>?. r^e ^o/yer r=>e perctfntc?^ ot e<6erif' peop'e Tr>e 
t^^y^ proportion of ekj^ri,' p6r<i.o'vs (13 6 p€«c^mt} ts 
?OJ^d in s^^t to.fbTi'S. » e rjrat p»5oes of 1 'CXX) to 
.rhat>it2nts 'labe 4-6^ The next ^ig^5*rt procorxcr .s 
fo-jn'd *n urpan p^:;es o"^' 2,500 to 10.009, foi:^/.ed r 
^rtJer b> uftoa?^ .p^^i^es of 1 0 000 50tXX). cer-trsi' c ues 

fri'*ig5 ''r r*"'5 ;>a>s'' 'f'^r^gie ,oj*"^5 fs'^uUes «mt^ c**'iCJi"er 
pre<iO'^t'^ate 0'>^ o- Ok'.«e>t pefcef^t^p^s '9 6 

pop J artiCtl 



T*-»e ***i9^ perce^'ta^c aptrd persons ""^ra' p'aces 
1,009 to 2.500 '-■a, «-esjir ^roTi t^^e hr^n rate out 
r'.>grdTior. o* ^o^^<^ people to t^e laroer cr^ares We 
sHo-jid expect t*^*s reason to appi» atso to t^e "or^^ 
rural" ar^ars i>jl apparently otH^r factors are doftunant 
A ntgHer birtti rate tn t^e population nrtay account 
for some of tHe differerice More importani, nnany 
farmers ove*' 65 can no fanger operate thetr farms and so 
they migrate, not to Florida (y other distant States, but 
^to the tov.'n closest to the.r farm 

Of tne 20J miition persons 65 and o.-er tn April 
1970. over f?aJf *55 z^erototi Uved m urbanized areas. 
Of thej^atter group aPout three- fifties <62 pescenti lr.-ed 
in centrat cittes and two-fifths (SSpercen-t) »n the urban 
fringe Thus, about one^thirtj (34 percent) of all aged 
persons lived in centra* cities About, one-quarter (27 
pereent) Irved m rural areas ^ " 

Tr>e distr'tbution of biacKS diverged sharply from that 
for the poputation as a v;hoie, prineip.aHy their con- 
centration in central cities /iithin urbanized areas. Of 



t^-e 16 mM^crt b'a^^JS 65 arvd *n 1970, sboj* 
9^3.003. cr i^r<?e-frfths (61 percent?, ived in LTDarvizerd 
a'-e^ Of thfe isner grojp 85 pem^t tu-ed «^ c^xn>^ 
oties afod 14 p5£fcen: trv^ \n the urter frn^ T*"'U5. 
o.'*^ h^i'f <52 pen^rnt^ of aH blscks 65 r-^d o.-c-r t?ie^ 5r 
centra! c«r»'- Ai>Ow»t o^e-suarie*' (24 percent) ••^ 
r>ra' ^-eas, mo?t^r' cn fsm-js. 



Tn^ population of Spsntsh t^iTzge 65 and o»'er fs 
^•erv target urban population ^85 percent .n 1970 
mi>cn more urban t^an v^ites as a /.Tvoie b'acfe^ a: 
r--^s age L'Ke me btaci^ pop->tat»on tr>e pop^iatio" of 
Span's^ her<ta9e fS nea^^ts concentrated ^n cenra' crtses 
ot u^nized a^eas (51 percent n 1970/ and i'^^ the 
vs-^.te popu{3tion m oenera' an impojTont s^a^e Uves en 
r>e uroa^ fnnge i20 percent) Corresponding tr,e 
s*^are ?n ru«3* a'eas is much sms'ier (14 percent' than for 
the vi-nite population as a ^"hote or t>>e b!ac»^ i>z^:>jiB 
tion Data from the Ourrent Pop-Jation Survey Suggest 
that the urban- -vrai d»str«l>Jtton o' the elderly Spanish 
heritage r^ooutatton is about the same m 1975 as «n 
1970 " 



Summary Mote 



The foik>wing general izatJons seem to descn^je 
m»gration tenderKies of theelderiy in the Un»ted"Sta;- 
Their migration rates are relctfveJy tow; with iftcreising 
age. people migraie less. If the elderly do migrate, they 
generally go to various retirement areas within tf>e 
United States, par^icu^rly Florida, or to rural places or 
small towrre (from {arms), the country of prigm Uf 
fore»gn-bom).'or other areas abroad {e.g.. f//exico) to 
retire. On the other hand, they may rematn "stuck" in 
mral hir^tetlands or terge urban centers, particularly the 
tleterio rated parts of these areas. 
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'it-e 4 6 O2S?mBuT*0h OF THE WHITL, BlAOL AhD SPAhlSH-HEfmAGE POPUU^TlOH 65 TLARS OLD AND 
OVER BY URBAN AND RURAL RESSD^CE AND BY SIZE OF PLACE 1970 
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Chapter V, 
MORTALITY AND SURVIVAL 



Quantity vs. Quality of Life 

Progress in ihe cootrol or manaaement of the agmg 
process from a demographic point of vte-fv iS nr^easured 
pnfK:ipaily m terms of the increase m tJie ';puantity" of 
life, as shown, for example, by reductions m mortality 
rates and ifKreases m surv^al rates or in average years of 
remaining life. Progress may also be meaa^red in terms 
of improvements m the "quality" of life, as shoviffi, for 
example, by reductions m the mcidefKe rates and preva 
lence rates for morbidity, mental illness, and disabilitv, 
in the proportions of the population hospitalized and 
institutionalized, and m proportions widowed or living 
alone. The discussion h^re is largely concerned wit^ the 
quantity dimension, and gives little direct consideration 
to the quality dimension. Some attention is devoted to 
marital status and living arrangements as social charac- 
tenstics of the population but health status is not 
discussed. * 



^ Pew Mtisfactory summary studies gn^mg nationai analyses of 
tfte health, irvmg arrangements, aod Kinship network of the older 
poputatton from a <3emogfdph>c point of tiew are available. Some 
references wtiicn present and ar.aly/e bastC^ta relating to health 
are Erdman Pa^more (ed ), Normal Aging Reportt from fiie 
Ouke Loo^tudifial Study, 1955-1969, Duke U"^e<^fty f^'ess^ — 
Durham, N.C-» 1970, csp, Chapicrt 2 arxJ 3 U S Bureau of th^ 
Census, 1970 Census of Population, Subject Report PC(2l-4€. ^ 

Versons in Institutions aod ^Other Group Ouartcrt. 1973^ and 
Subject Rfoort PC(2W, 9ition% with Work Oitability. 1973, 
l^. Public Health Service, f^tional^ Center for Health Statirtics, 
Vital and Health. StatiJtia, "Current Estimates from the Heahh 
lntery»ew Survey. Unrted States, 1974", i)y Peter VV. Ries, Series 
10, No. too, September 1975, and "Age Patterns in ^/edical Care, 
Illness, and Disability, United States^ 19681969'', by Chnsty 
ffimcy and Ronald" V/ilson, Series 10, No. 70. April 1972. ar?d 
U.S. Publ»c Health Service, National Center for Haalth Statistics, 
Health in the Later Years of Ufe, 1971,-end Health in the United 

. States, 1975, 1976. 



The preoccupation vwth mooality, sutvivai, and . 
tong^Wty should not be interpreted to imply that ^e 
quality of life is less important, only that it is a less 
appropnate and common area of demographic study, 
whtch has as its primary' interest- population size, ged 
graphic distribution, and structure. In fact, a prinippal 
concern of public and private effort should be to make 
the later y^ears of life vigorous, healthy, and satisfying, 
not merely to add additional yfiars of life. Hayflick has 
suggested that, given a human jife span of about 100 
years, society's goal might be that all persons should live 
healthy and active lives v»ntii their 100th birthdays and 
then die peacefully in their sleep as they begin ^eir 
101st year.^ 2 

Life Expectancy 

Process in the reduction of mortality or in extending 
length of life is often measured by life expectancy at 
birtih. Ufe 'expectancy gt hir^ is a capsulized. indicator 
("standardized" for differences in age compositjon to a 
limited degree) of progress in the elimination pf prema- 
ture death at all ages. It has shown a "tremendous In- 
crease ^nce the beginning of this century, haying risen 
from 49 years In 1 90^02- jOrijinal. Death. R^r^^^ 
States) to 69.5 years in TSSS, 71.3 years in 973, and 
71.9 yeprs m 1974, {See table S-1.| these figiJres imply 
a total gain of about 20. years in life expectancy in the 
first 55 or so years of thiscennjry, or an average annual 
5am -of' 0.4 year in this period. A plateau v^s reached 
about 1954-55, and in the 19 years from 1955 to 1974, 
life expect3nc;y at birth has advanced haltingly and 
slowly, with the^gain anriounting to about y^n in 
this whole period or 0.13 year annually. ' ' 



^ Leonard HayflJcJt, "The Strategy of Senescence. " The Geron- 
tolo^«. Vol. 14. No. 1, Feb. 1974. pp..37 45, esp' p 40 af>d^ 
43. 
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'ae.e i . AVERAGE REMAINING UFETIME. AVERAGE YEARS UVED IN INTERVAL, AND PROPORTION 
SURVIVING. FOR VARIOUS AGES AND AGE INTERVALS. BY RACE AND SEX . 1900 TO 1974 
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Stvds tife e»cp*?cta!»ori at t>v<^' *s a /unction of desFi 
, rates St ^ges, rt jjo: te»i as at vMai ages tHe 
T'npfCf»«7rie>»^'l occurrea *Ve >vs^t t^Tt/cuiariy to d* 
t*AojfS^ pfogpsrss Hfe expectation of survT^rai at t^^ 
>9es urv^er 65 fro^ -Dfog^^ a! t^e o3€S o-zer 65 V*? csn 
Summarize c^aoges in death rates t^fessrc:r>d ot^.er age 
ran^ m term/of i»Te tst>fe 5jrv»vdi «^te5 and tn terms 
d5e t>0jnded expects^y waiues " According to tne 
tso^e of 19D0-02, 41 percent of t'He ne.ttx)m babies 
vwxijd ^eacti age 65, but according to the hfe table for 
1974^ 74 percent *vouh3 reac^ ape 65-a ga*" of 33 
persons aged 65 per ^00 t>3D*es. Tng protK>rtiOn of per 
so^vs sorwi»'»ng frorr age 65 to age 80 ass 33 percent ^n 
190002 d"id^51 perc^a *n l974-a gain o* 18 persons, 
aped 80 per MX) pe^'sons aoed 65 AccVd ngiy. i^e 
chance of survival from birth to ape 65 sna the charge 
0* sur\*(va^ ffonn ape 65 to ape SO are botn njuc^ hvgner 
!*^an eari>er bjt me increase tt^e survival rate of per-. 
sops abo^'e ape 65 ^as Deen notably smaUer than at the 
younger apes Tne corresponding s^rvtva-- rates for 1955 
^71 percent and 45 percent/ were respect j/ely, opiy a 
(fttle lov.'er. and substantially ^p>ve^ than those for 
1974. 

Changes tn "?jfe expectation" fo* ages be^ow 65, 
represented here b/ ^ average years of life 



onween brth af>d ape 65,^ rm^ be oxjipareH wt^ 
d^anpes *n Uie sxpecGtioo at age 65, to iMustrats ^ese 
o'lffer^noes further. Avera^ years of Uie Irved bek>w ape 
65, .which can have a peak vsdoe of 65, increased fro^ 
44 years 1900-02' to 60 years In 1974 |ije, by 16 
years/, w*>!ie average years of life remaining at ^ 65 
has mov^d ahead more ^owly, from 11.9 years in 
19004)2 to 15.6 years m 19/4 0-e., by 3 7 years) 
Accordi?vg ^o the« measures, "life expectation" value? 
increased relatfvety littie between 1955 and 1974. both 
for ages under 65 and at age 65. Most or nearly all of 
the progress *n life expectation recorded for the period 
1900-02 tQ 1974 at the younger ages, occurred by 1955. 
therefore-. The modest progress at tne older ages was 
more evenly distributed over the cfe-tod since 1900 (See 
, fjgjre 5-1 ) 




' The for average.yesrs of life Uved betv^en b^rtti and age 
65 ts computed b/ the formula ^Q-^gg f^'om the fife taWe. 



Figure 5-1. AVERAGE REMAINING LIFETIME AT BIRT>< AND AT AGE^B 
AND AGE 75: 1900-02, 1929-31, 1949-51, AND 1974 

80 




AT BIRTH AT AGE 65 AT AGE 75 

Source Table 5- 1 aid National Center for Health Statistics. Monthly Vital Statistics Reports. V 23. No. 13 
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Agg spec,f <ieat^- rates dt ths oidw for tf*e years 
1940 to Id74 reflect a tf^arp dec«ief3t»on of tf>e reOuc 
tton »r. mortality among rS>e oit>ef peculation m tf^e iate 
195Qrs ano the iSoCs. as compared ivitn esrtier years 
(table S2 cTtd f*gore >2/. For.exarnpte^ tbe death rate at 
ages 55 lo 64. 65 to 74. and 75 ta 84 ?ac*i dropped 
4t>oi4t 22 percent betivee;i 1940 ana 1954 but remained 
fiearly «ngh^tf>9ed between 1954 and 1958. The annual 
data /or tt»e 4at« S4;ttjes and early se^^tres safest tnat 
another turning point in the tref>d of mortaiity at the 
older ^ges was reached about 1968 and that mortality at 
jhese ages ir^ay be on <ts way down agam. The reasons 
ior the ftuctu^tions of the death rates for the older 
population are not wei» KXiOwn. An mit»ai ur>derstandrr>9 
of these changes may be pursued m terms of an exam* 
nation of death rates specific by sex. race, and cause of 
death Z'^^;^ 

• ¥ 

Sex Differen<^* - 

Mortality rates of males in the United States, as well 
as in other economically developed countries, are now 
well above those of females throughout the age scale. 



Analysts of mortaJity data *in terms of real birth cohorts, 
particuldriy by raos. and .cause, should provide even -more 
tnu^i into the trends of moftality and the real prospects for 
«urvivorihip of persons at various ages. Cohort .analysts of mor- 
tality refers to analysis 'in terms of the death rates at successive 
,ages <ri successive ye^rs fof each group bom tn the same year or 
9roup oi yeafs, tis conUasted v^ttTi artaiySfS tn terms of the rates at 
a given ag^ ovGt t>me.-ca»ied penod 3n3iyS4S. See U^. Pubhc 
Heaitn Sefwice, N^^o^la» Center for Health Statistics, Cohort 
Mortaitty and Survrvorship U^. Death- Registration Slates'. 
1900-1966. 'by Iv/ao M Moriyama anct> Susan O. Gustavus, 
ViUl and Health Statistics. Series 3. No. 16. 1972 



For the 4e:adir>9 causes of oeath mases tend to t?8 the sex 
more lively to die. althou^ a higher percentage of fe 
mates have or^e or more chrome conditions, fenri^es 
have higher dtsability (restricted activity) rates when ill, 
ac>d fen^^ales suffer excess rnorbidity from.acuts corxJ* 
uons. * Diseases tn w^td^ males ^ow an excess predomi 
nate as causes of deatt^. and ^those for i^ich fema^ 
show an excess predominate as causes of sickness. As a 
result, -fe expectation for females far exceeds*tfiat for 
maJes. <n 1974 there was a difference of nearly ei^l 
years {taWe SI J. Expectation of life at btrth m the 
United States m 1974 was 68.2 years for n^aJes and 75.9 
years for femaJes. large pan of this difference is 
accounted for by the differerjce tn death rates betvveen 
the sexes over age 6d. Expectation of life at age 65 was ' 
13.4 years fct males and 1 7.5 years for femaies in lS74. 
The difference in average years of life Iwed under age 65 
IS about 2% years while the di ff ererKe in average years 
of remaining life at age 65 is about 4 years, 

Wales and "females have r>ot shared equally in the 
progress in mortality reduction in this century, particu- 
larly at 'the ofSer ages. In 1900-02 females had only a 
small advant^ over males. in life expectation at bfrth 
(29 years). §etween 1900-02 and 1974 expectation of 
life at birth increased 20 years for males and 25 year? 
for females, so that about 5 years were added to the 
original differencejdf almost 3 years. 



* Based on dala from the Natiorwl Health Interview Survey, see 
National Center for Health Statistics. Vital and Health, Statistics, 
Ser,es 10. op, ctt See also Lots M. Verbru99e, '*Sex Oifterentiats 
in Morbidity and Mortality. A Riddle." paper presented at the 
annual meeting of the Population Asso&atfOn of America. 
Seattle. Wash.. Apnl 17 19. 1975. abstract Published m Popu- 
lation Index. July 1975. pp.41(>411. 



Table 5 2 DEATH RATES TOR THE POPULATION 55 YEARS OLD AND OVER. 

BY AGE: 1940 TO 1974 





55 to 64 
fftrs 


\ 65 lo 74 
\ ^ ye«r» 


.75 to S4 
jt* rt 


85 J9»r» 


65 jetrt 

SDd Over. 


RATES 


















22.2 


48.4 


112.0 


235.7 


72.2 






17,4 


37.9 


S6.0 


181.6 


58.6 






17.2 


38.5 


80.8 


196.1 


62.1 


1973 (pTo\. ) 




26.1 


34.4 


79.8 


174.5 


58.8 






16.J 


34.4 


79.3 


174.3 


58.7 






15.4 


33.4 


76.4 


164.9 


56.8 




f EPCEXT CHA>CE 1 














1 


' -21.6 


-21.7 


♦ 

-23.2 


-23.0 


-23.2 






-1.1 


♦ 1.6 


-6.0 


♦8.0 


♦5.6 






-10.5 


-13.2 


-5.4 


, -1S.9 


-9.3 



So«jrc«^ »»it<*n9l C€tnt«r for H*«ith dUtlstic*, L.S. Pubiic Heslth Strrlct, various annual volus«» of Mf 1 Sf tl»ttc« of 
tbm 'niteO Stat**^ ««»ttoB»l C<»nt*r for K««ith Statistics. ^..5. l>ubUC K«slth S^rrics. vsrlous Issuss of Mtoatbly VitsI StstiS " 
tl^s ft'yport. ' 
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Rgure 5-2. DEATH RATES FOR THE POPULATION 55 YEARS OLD AND OVER, 

BY AGE: 1950 J0 1974 \' - 
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Soijrc«. National Center tor Heaith Statistics. Vitai StBttsttcs of the United States, 1960andl970, Vol. 11. A, 
Monthly vttai Stdt»$ttcs Reports. Finai Monmy Statistics, 1973. and Annual Summary for the United Slates. 1974 ** 



As shown by the ratios of male death rates to female 
' death rates for various years since 1900-02 given in tabie 
5-3, reductions in death rates for females have far out- 
paced those for males at the older ages. In 1900-02 
death rates of males 3t the older ages were only stightfy 
above those for females, the excess averaged 1 0 percent 
' for ages 65 and over. The progressive divergence of the 
rates brought the relative differerK^ to over 70 percent 
in 1974. Death rates for the two sexes at these ages have ^ 
been moving farther apart for both whites and Negroes- 
and-other*races. The divergence of the death rates of the 
sexes has been-greater for the white population than for 
the N egro -an d'Other -races population, however, *iO that 
there is a greater relative difference between the sexes 
for the whites in 1974. * ^ 

Life expectation at age 65 showed gams between 
1900-02 and 1974 of 1,9 years for males and 5.3 years 
for females. As a result, 3.4 years were added to the 
original d^fference of less *ihan 1 year. The differential 
gams in life expectation by sex at age 65 for the Negro- 
and-other races population .have been similar to those 
for whites. As a r^It, life expectation for Negro and 
other races women at dge 65 is also well above that for - 
Negro-end'Other-races men {16.7 vs, 13.4). 

The life expectation for males and females' for 1974 
imply that the male female difference m.Iife expectation 
at birth and at age 65 remamed at about the same level 
between 1970 and 1974. i.e., about 7.7 years and 4.1 ^ 
years, respectively. The figures, also reflect a one-year 



increase in life expectancy at birth for males and f^ 
males equal to or larger than any recorded in the last 
two decades (0.6 year). • 



The relative importance of "hereditary" (genetic aoti 
nongenetic) and "environmental" factors in influencing 
the relative longevity'of males and females is unknown. 
The tendency of women to live longer than men may 
result largely or even wholly from differences in the^ 
environment, roles, and life styles of men and women,^ 
GeneraHy "males are engaged in the more stressful, physi 
cally demanding, and dangerous occupations Many of 
the changes over time, in t^e differences between male 
and female death' rates are associated with social and 
environmental factors."' There is also strong evidence 
supporting a biological basis for the difference between 
the death rates of the sexes. For example, male fetal and' 
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*'Erdman Palmore and Franccj C. Jeffers (eds.). Prediction of 
Ufe Span, Heatli Lexington Books, D.C. Heath and Co.. Lex- 
ington, Mass.. 1971. esp. pp. 283 and 2^65. . 

"Philip E, Enterline. Causes o^ Death Responsible for Hicent ^ 
Increases in Sex MofUhty Differentials tn the United States." 
Milbank Mem6fial Fund Quarterly, Vol. 39, No. 2, 1961. pp. 
312-328; Frank Godley and David Q. Kruegel. "Cigarette 
Smoking and Differential Mortality: New Estimates from 
Representative National Samples/* paper presented^at the Annual 
meeting of the Population Association of America, Seattle. V/ash.. 
April 17-19, 1975. and Robert D. Rethcfford, Tobacco Smoking 
and the Sex Mortality Oiffercf>tial/* Demography, Vol. 9, No 7r 
1972, pp. 203-216. 
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AND OVER. BY AGE.AND RACE: 1900 TO 1974 
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tte oricmjrl ^eath Ic^'Ui*: ration States bl-»ck rop'jlfttJoa only. 

>.jrc* &ur«tj of the Oasjs, lalted States Life 7>big-« , 3930. 3«'36 -tjtloasl Ceater for Heilth Ststlstlcs. I S, Public 

«e*i*t >er».ce. ».ar.j»l v,->ijffe« of vifl St»tl»t>c» of th» .jitter Stites . 2»40 . 3S6^ . «ri4 19eS »ad >tegtbi> Vlfi Statistics Report , 
?rovi*i^-r.2 Statistic*. 1?74. ; 



injdfjt mortality is greater than female fetal and infant 
mortdlity A study of TBorta^lty in male and female 
CdthoiiC teaching orders, //hose living conditions are 
nearly equal, tends to Support a biological hypothesis/ 
We may secure an ansvver to the question as to why 
ivom^n Iwe longer than men if the preseni' tendencies 
for the environment, roles, and life styles of men and 
women to be more Similar and the present tendencies 
for sexaal differentiation to diminish continue.** In the 
U S,S.R., Vi^ere there less differentiation in the 
occupational roles of men and women than m the 
United States, hov/ever, there is an even greater gapitf 
life expectation at birtM9^ years in 1970) in favor of 
females than here. \ 

One tenable hypotheses regarding the basis «^ the ' 
difference in life expectation of the sexes ij^tha^ women 
have superior vitality and, )y\ih the virtual elimination 
of the infectious and parasitic illnesses and maternal 
mortality and the consequent emergence of the 
"chronic degenerative" diseases, such as diseases* of the 
htart, cerebrovascular diseases, and malignant neo 
pidSfTiS, as the leadinij cduses, this vital superiority has 



^Francis C Ma{i«g3r>. "Are Sex Mortalify Differentials 
Btgiogicaiiy Caused ^ . Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol 
35. No 2. 1957. pp 202 223 
^''Pjlfnorc and^effers, op. cit., p 285 



been increasingly evidenced. Males succumb more fre> 
quently ana more readily to most of these diseases. for 
reasons that are not well understood. This divergence of 
male and female death rates is occurring in spite of the 
fact that the differences in the life^styles and roles of 
men and women hav,e diminished. Social factors con- 
tinue to*account for an important part of the difference 
directly, or indirectly by thew influence on and inter 
^ action with genetic or biological factors. For example, 
women are more likely to secure earlier diagnosis and 
appropriate trealmknt for health conditions, includirf^ 
particularly, the serious illnes^s. 




Race Differences 

Life expectatioo at birth of whites in 1974 (72.7 
years) ^s weii obove that for Negroes-and-other-races 
(67.0 years) and most of this difference is accounted for 
by the lower death rates of whites at the ages below 65. 
The difference betweeathe races in average years of life ^ 
lived between birth and age 65 in 1974 is about 3.2 
years. For ages 65 ^nd over as a whole, it would appear 
from the slightly higher life expectancy of whites at age 
65 that' whites have slightly lower death rates at these 
ages (table 5-1). Death rat^of whites are, in fact, sub- 
stantially lower at agea 65-69 and 70-74. Byage? 75-79, 
hovi^er, the reported dearth rates have nearly converged 



and. from ages 80-84 on. b'^zks^fDi^ear to have the tow- 
er rates. At ages 65-74 Ar 1974 the record^j death rate 
for- Negroes- aod-other-f^ces was a thtrd greater than the 
death rate for v^*hites,^Jt at s^es 75-84 the reiXfr6e6 
deatn rate for r^groe$^tlpl-oiner-r^:es was^ KXperOen; 
below the death rate for whjtes <table 5-4) 

The magnittjde. and possitr.y even the direcbon. of 
differences between tne death rates* of the races at the 
older ages are subject to uncertainty. The bas*c data, 
espeaallv for blacks, are subject to major errors. The 
differences m recorded deatn xates of blacks and whites 
at these higr>er ages n-ciy be m pan a result of reporting 
errors m the Census, especially nrvsreportmg of a^ of 
blacks, and m part a result of reporting en-ors tn death 
registration, especialiy mrsreportmg of age on death 
certificates tor blacks Calcu^at'ons of death .rates based 
vjhoHy on Social Securit/ ("Wedcare'\) data agree w^th 
death rates based on v»iai statistics m indicating a 
"crossover" of the rates for the two races at ages 8084 
and_a steady divergence ot the raxes thereafter/*^ On 
the other hand, the SooaJ Security data reflect smaUec 
differences between the races at the older ages than the 
vitai registration siat«stics , 



n 



A: ieast some. *f not nxKt, of the difference betv^een;- 
death c3tes for whites and biacks not expiainabfe by* 
ei^fors jn the caxa may be aocounttd for by diffe/enc^ 
in the soaoeconomic status {occypat«on. edition, and 
mcoTO) of the race groups.. Tl^re ts evidence 4>f- 
differences m mortahty rates according to sedo- 
economtc status Analysts of deaths and dea^ 
the^ fo^jr month penod. Jstey August 1960^ b^'-OO-a 
match of death* peftificates and census reco«B. in^c3<e$ 
that, in general, death rates vary inveraefy vilm^'eda- 
catiooafvattainrrent. incomsv and ocpopation^^J., 
even consicenng whites a^d btacKs^paraely ^ ^ ' 
pattern ts,rather consisteat anriong ^e^or^s ag^ 25 td^64 
but hardly applies to persons over. The (;^ar^ 

of. reaching age 65 are dearly better for the^ n^re 
affUjerrt. better educated, and -more highly ^rlaced. 
persons. In addition to soaoeco6omjc status, other 
soaal, Economic, and cultural factors may contf^bute to 
the difference between the death rates for: the races.' 
Genetic factors may also play a significant part; r^rix 
investigations/ have reveled that spto'fic genetink^: 
diseases have an affinity for certain ethnic ami 4^c«l 



"'Fra^isco B<r^o "Mortahty of 'the Aged." Tranjactions. 
Society of Actuarfesr,Vo4 24.Paal.No 3. March 1972. pp 1-24 



> ' Evelyn M. Kitagawa and Pha'ip M. Hauser. Oifferentiti Mor- 
tality in the United States: A SttKiy in Sock>economic Epidtm'h 
ology. Harvard Umy Press. Cambridge, Mass.. 1973^ esp. pp. 11, 
14. and 157 



Table 5-4 RATIOS OF NEGRO-AND OTHER-RACES TO WHIT€ DEATH RAT£S FOR THE POPULATION 
^5 YEARaOLD AND OVER, BY AGE AND SEX: 1900 TO 1974 
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1936. National Center fot Rialth Stati«tic«, X,S. Pulyllc 
19£|. arwJ 19e8 ;»tvd Monthly VI tal Statistic* B^fiort , 
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groups ' * The ^-e'atve^y ^^c^ble mortal. ty po&t^on of 
bracks as co"ipa»^d lArth lv^^i^ aboi^ age 65 sag^$ts 
Oiat socioeconomic deferences do not "operate" at the 
ag^ ai they 60 at the beJow 60. One 
pavyy hypothesis ts that tfaose blacks who have 
the excessive environmental stresses of their 
years rnay be dest*aed by naturat setect«on to 
anespectaUy ^cyigfife • - ' 

Cause of Death 

"Diseases of the neaa far outranKS any other cause 
of death among persons -^65 aoo ov&r. Rates Iper • 
100,000 po?>jtat«on^ at age? BB^'^Shd o^r for the 10 
ieadtrvg causes o^ death ir^ 1973'are shoivn m table 5-5. 
Malignant newiasms <caoc8i4 acd cerebrovascular 
diseases imainiy stro»ce> hoJd second and th^ p^ape. 
respeaivfriy* TaKCffi to^ih4'', the^ three causes ac- 
Qpunted fcx- three ojt of fojrSjeaths at agss 65 and over 
in 1973 Other teadng causes, rank^der^, are- 
tn^iuenza e^d pneumonia. artenosderos?s^ ai:KJents, 
diabetes, bronchitis, enrphysema, and asthnra; cirrhosis 
of the over, and infections of it^e Kidney. These are all 
far tess frequent than the leading three. However. 



Rotes for /TBies 65 years and <xvet as a whote for 
diseases of the heart and maJigr^ara nediJlasms are far 
abcrve those ^(y women, as shown by the sex ratios of 
death rates for the leading causes of death »n 1973 
l^bieSe). There ts a considerable excess of niale 
mortality also for influenza aod pneumonia, accidents, 
and bronchitis, enrphysema, ancj asthma. The cerebro- 
vascular appeases, arteriosclerosis, and infections of tt^ 



^'Ation Saitoh and Ida Cohen Setavan {p6i3, Etfirtic Groups 
of Apterica. Their Morbidity, Mortality, arxl Bei«inof Otsordert, 
VoT The Jewj, 1974^ es> PP and x¥.. and Vo4 ilTTbe. 
Blacks, Oar'es C Thomas. PMiShtr. Sortngfield, III . 1975^ 



Kttlney show btiit- preference lor or^e sex or the other. 
, On the ott^r hand, the rate for diibetes. 15^ somewhat 
hjgher for women. For an 10 *eadmg causes except 
d'abetss and '*nfectiof?s of the kidney, the rates for 
males al ages 65-74 are weU above those for females 

'Seath rates for several leadtnsg'causes icy the a^6S 
3r>d over as a whole are rather simOar for Negroes-and- 
othe^H^cel and for w*>ites. The rate for ^^egroes^nd- 
other-races is consida^bly lower for artenosdero^'s and 
"bronchitis, ^fnphysema, and asthma" arxi c^j^soerabty 
higher *or diabetes and infections of the kidney, but for 
the otfver Jeadtng causes' the rates for whites and 
^^Negroes-and-other-races differ relatively httie (tabte 
5-7) A striking difference appears for ages 5S74 and 
75-84, The rates at ages 65^74 are substantially fwgfier 
for Negroes-and-other -races than for whites for all the ' 
major causes of death except' "brof>chftfS, emphysema, 
asthma," and cirrhosis of the liver. At ages 75-84, 
however, the opposite appears to be the case, recorded 
death rates for the older age group are lower for 
Negroef-and^therTraoes for most nrejor causes. Rates 
for cerebrovascular diseases, influenza arxJ pneunrx)nia, 
arterioscleroas, diabete4,and infeaionsof the kidney are 
far higher for Negroes-and^her-raees at ages 65-74 than 
for whites and thsn the rfifferef>ces drop sharply at ages 
75-84. As suggesSd eadi^r, because o^ errors of repoa 
*ng *n the cerisus arSr^iSys death r^^stratipn, the real 
shift frofn,ages 65-7410 nr^ay be Jess pronounced 

th^n is indicated by thsr figures. ~ 

^ - 

There were increases in tHfe last few decades <n the 
deatfr rales at the oW^r ages from some causes of death 
and decreases in the death rates for others. The rates for 
diabetes, "bronchitis, emphysenna, and asthma/' and 
cirrhosis of the liver showed increases, w^ile the rates 
for diseases of the fieart, cerebrovascular diseases, 
*'>*kienza and pneumonia, and arteriosclerosis showed 
decreases. The rates for malignant r^plasms, influenza 
and pneumonia, and accidents have not changed much. 



Tab'e 5-5 



DEATH RATES FOR THE TEN LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH. FOR AGES 65 AND 
OVER.BYXGE: 1973 
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UOis y-e RATIOS OF MAL^ DEATH RATES TO FEMALE DEAJH RATES FOR THE TEN LEADING CAU.SES 

OF DEATH. FOR AGES 65 AND OVER. BY AGE: 1973 
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TaD.e S 7 RATIOS OF NEGRO-AND^OTHER RACES DEATH RATES' TO WHITE DEATH RATES FOR THE TEN 
' LEADINGCAUSESOF^OEAtH.FO? AGES 65>ND OVER, BY AGE: 1973 
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l&r «««lt4 »»t*li«Xlc», Vital St*tlitlc> oi 



Deatf* rates from sorrie ifead»ng c<lu>fe5 fof» men have r*s§n 
m the <dst ffrw deodCes te.g . malignant neoplasms and 
diabetes ^ v^fttt^ tne deatr* fates for women from these ^ 
causes' fia^«/e declined. Fo^ some Other jeadtng causes, the 
death rates for females have fallen more rapidly than the 
death rates for men (e.g.. diseases of heart andcerfbro- 
vascular diseases) or the dea]€^tes for men have risen 
more rapidUt. than the deat^] rates for v/omen (e.g., 
'bfor>cl>JtJS. err^hysema, aHd asthma/' and cirrhosrs of * 
the Ifver) As a result, the gap between the death rates of 
mc« and wonoen aged 65 end over for maltgnanr 
neoplasms. "bror>ch.trs. emp^' /senna, and asthma,*" cir 
mosis of <^ i»yer, <i.seases of the heart, ^nd cerebrovas- 



cular diseases has ividened, and the gap betweea the 
death rates for diabetes has narrow^. Death rates for 
specific 3ge groups and over for selected causes by 
sex and race for 1940, 1954, and 1973'are shown in 
table 5^.'^ " 



*^Se«f aiso UJS ?ub\K Health Service, National Center <of 
HeaUh Statistics. >^tal and Health Staltnics, "f/-ortalit/ Trends 
for Leading Causes of Death, United States- 1950-69/' br/ A.J. 
Klebba. J.O. Niaorer, and E> Glass. Series 20, No )6. Wsrch 
1974. and The Change m Mortality Yrcnd m the United States.' 
by Iwao M V/xiyama, Series 3. No. 1, March 19^. 
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■^able 5 8 DEATH RATES FOR SELECTED CAUSES OF DEATH FOR THE POPULATION 55 YEARS OLD 
AND Oy££.Sy AGE. RACE. AND SEX: 494a 1954. AHD 1973 
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TaD.e >6 DEATH TIATES FOR SELECTED CAU^ OF DEATH FOR THE POPULATION 55 YEARS OLD 
AND OVER BY AGE, RACE. AND 1940. 1954. AND 1973-ContinuKJ 
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cdi^v spea«»ng. sir>ce tt'*enr actuat ehrmryitio!^ would add 
itttie to nfe-expectartcy. For »rtstcjncs, accord^rtg ;o wfe. 
tables* for 1969 71 v>. be crjblished by the NatiooaJ 
Certter -for Heai;^ Statistics. «f lybercutosts were ai»m4- 
nated c-ompfefe}/. th&re v/OLiid be a mere 0.04 rear gain' ^ 
in life expectancy, at b.rth (table S9k On the other ^ 
hand, >f the major cardjovascutar reria* diseases ^pri6c> 
pally, disea'ses of th^ reart. oerebrovasouJar^ tJtseases, 
arterioscteroSiS, feypertef>s>on, an(i nephr<t<s and.oephro- 
s^si v/ere eliminated, there ^rt^uii^ be'ar^ 1 1.Sv^r gain in 
lite expectatKy at birth, anc^e/;en s^n 1 1.4 year^.n 4n ^iie . ' 
*expect-ition at age 65. Tr>e corresponding figures for 
h«*f t d*s^ses, pr+ncipas oomtooent of this category, 
are 5 9 years and 5 1 years, Second'm rank' with respect 
to the possible gainnn expect5ijtJors» of life birth' that ^ ^ 
wojid - be realized if a category of diseases were ' 
eiimmated fs* fte>»ignant neoplasms,' with a -gain of 2^ 
i&dn, bat smrp tftese disease affect^a ifvtde span of ages. 



the g3»n at age 65 wouJd be only about half as great (1.4 
years J The gam at birlh from eliminating any other 
major category anxxints to fess than one year, e.g . 0^ 
year for influenza and pneumonia. 

■ ' ' . " « # 

According to the lif^ wbJes by cause for 1969 71. a 
ne^Mx>mMnfaot has a ^9 psfosnt diance of eventuaOy 
«dyjng from a major cardiovascular renal disease and a 16 
percent chaf)ce^of eventually" dyfog fronr cancer (tabte 
The probabilities of eventually dying from diseases 
of the 'heart and cerebrovascular diseases, the major 
components of thfe former categary^^are 41 percent and 
V2 percent, resp^vSJy- The^ probability of eventuaMy^ 
dyin^ fribm any other particular ^cause is ^ss 
percent ' ' ' • ^ '^^^ 

Deatij .-rate^'at ag^ below 65, except infancy, h^ 
fallen so lov/ that the chances of eventually dying from 
most of the mafor,causes are not srossly differ^Trft at acp 
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•^able S 9 GAIN IN EXPECTAnON OF UF£ AT BIRTH AND At AGE 65 DUE TO EUMINATION OF VARIOUS 

CAUSES OF DEATH. BY RACE AND SEX: 19S3-71 
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65 irom the chances of eventuaUy dyir>g from them^ 
t>rtH 7>ie chance e.«rrtJanv dying from the ma^or 
cardiovascular <en3^* ciise^es 'is somewhat h^oher {67 
percent^, and the chance .of everitual|y dying frpm 
ca'jce*' »s a ^tttfe 'o^^r percent:, at age 65-xhan at 
bf^** RoL>gH»y speaking, a 65 year b?d a 50 percent 
chance of eventual Jy dytn^ from diseases pf the heaa. 

The ^fe*tabfes by cause ^f cfe^ for 19^ 71 to be> 
/ pubJ^sffed by the Natvbrut Center for Health St3t*st?cs, 
in combmatic^ vir^th the corresponding tabfes for 
'1959 61, ♦mpfy un\e cfiange .between f959-61 and 
1969 71 v> the gains in life expectancy from eiin^natsng 
such leading causes of death -as the major cardio- 
^ v35cuter -renal diseases, neoplajms, and "influenza, pneu- 
monja, and bronchitfs/' and in jhe probability of 
eventually dying from these causes.'* The gains in life^, 
expect^rtcy frorp eliminating the^major caxdiovascular- 
renaf diseases for 1959-61 ^re'10.9 years "at birth arid 
10-0 yearsrat age 65. jxrth figures bemgabobt a year less 
than for 1969-71. The gam for malignant naoplasms for 
1959 &1 was about the same as for 19^ 71-2.? years. 



*'*U^. PubfjC Heaitt- Seffioft. listonai Center fof Heaith 
^Sia-^tstxj. "J>^'»d St-a^ pfe TaWes by C^jases of Dfr^tfi 
' 1959-61 /• bv'T N £ Gre«fie. Ufp T»hf«, 195M;, VoJ. K Wo. 
, 6. >968- See *Jso Samofi Preston. Nathan Keyfitz. and R6bert 
•Schoen. Cau«i of Death: Uf^ TaWej for Natiosal Populationi. 
Seat nas Pr«s. fiew Yof<, 1972. pp. 763-77r. correct'r^ ac^tm- 
ment* to tae made »r> ir#ese irfe tttbtes. pan»cyiany -tn tfte 
e'r>.'-.^»ng tard>o»a^O'-ri^ diseases., for the procedi^e used 
to "c'ose out" ^^he tab*?/ « i 



Becaifse of the*kn» deSth rates at under 65 and 
the rather iarge proportion of older pers^ris, ^ average age 
of persons dy*ng from eadtt of the leading causes is quite 
hjgh. In 1973 the mediao age at deatfi of persons dying 
from cardiovascular diseases was 75 years. The median 
age at desth was 67 for malignant peoplasms. 76 for 
infhtenza and pneumonia, 71 for diabetss. and 70 for^ 
"bronchitfe, emphysema, and asthma." It was somewhat 
lower for arrhosis of the fiver <56) and nxids lovker for 
accfdents i37). For all causes combined, ^ejnedianage 
of persons dying is now 70. in 1900, when infectious 
an^i-parasitic illnesses^v^fef^ much mdre common and the 
population had a mach youpg?; ag^ distrit>ution, it-v/as, 
only a^KJiJl 36. * - . 



Geographic Variations 

Death rates for States "h^ shovvn a steady, rapid 
cooverge^jce]^ from at least 1929-31 (when -the first 
complete *set of life tables. for. States was preparedKta 

. 1959-61, but little cbange in th^'r degree of variation 
stnce that date. By ''1^59'61 the variation in ^ pfe 
'expectaiioa ^t brr;ih aird at age 65 benve^n the States 
h^d already become rather srnalt (e^cej^- posSfbly for ' 
Negroes biahj. The figures indicate a. greater instate 
<^^iation for "blacks" than whi^ in death rates bel9w 
age 65 but abom the same small wriatio'n for each race 
grpup above age 65. In 19^-71 the variation&Jn 'life 
ejfi^ectation around the U.S. average were very sirralar to' 
tfiose in 1959 61 and, hence, were rather snrali. This 

* variation may be <^pi;esentecl by the average' <m^n) 
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Tat>ie 5-10 PROBABILrTY AT BIRTH AND AT AGE 65 OF EVEffTUALLY DYING FROM VARIOUS 

CAUSES. BY RACE AND SEX: 1969^71 
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W»s;*le. -.5. U?« 7«.»1«* fgr 19>9-71, To2^ 1, Jt-r;.^, 19J^ fort2:iatiSk£* . ' 



Oswidt^on ,of i^ie v-a^aes for States arcx>nd ihe(un 
■we*gfited^ tfw^dge . rns^dru of trie ^aVa^. The rean 
de-tfialtoo m mIs ^xpeaarcA dt t>rt^ for Staoes *n. 
19^-71 aOout D 7 year fof if^.te^ and T.O years iof 
twacK^ aa&ie 511/. the cofrespor^dtng figures at <»ge 65 
were 0.4 and 0 5 v€:ar * 

for afe expectdnLy at O^rth the North Cenuait 
iJiviSion dppears to ha^t the .most fd^r^te positiOn and 
the Soutf^ Attantsc D^^tuor* t^e least favorab>e one, ev6n 
though the gecfgtaphic d»ffererice?s are smatl ttable 512). 
T^ iedCl^ng States are H<s/^i», Minnesota, Utah, North 
Dakota, "and Nebraska, and lagging States.are District of 
Qoltxnbja,, South Carohoa, Mississippi. Georgia, and 
Louisiana. For expectation of kfe at age 65, most Sta^ 
" in the West Region, the West Northf Central Division, and 
'the /«/est South Centref Diyis«ori exceeded the national 
dverdgs^ vihHe most States jn the \onheast RegtOfv and 
tn the East North CersUd*, ihe Sooth Atianttc, and East 
South Ceriifd* Oivtstorts fe** beiow the nat»,on^i average. 



By 19^71 , expectation ©f fife at tiah for the 
ieadiirfg State had reac?^ 77.3 years for v^^xe females 
and '69.6 years for white mates. The correspond»r>g 
ftgtires for biadus were rn^ch iower, 72.3 years for 
females af>d^3;7 years for males As <n the case oi the 
United States as a w6ofe, the "best" 5tate sbov^ed hn\e 
difference tfQtween the races m life expectancy at age 
65^ 18^ yeais for i^'txe females vs.' 17.5 years for black 
females; J 4^ years for *vhite naJes vs. 14^ years for 
' b!ack mates, EDepehding on sex and race, ^expectation 
values for the worst State were 372 to S/i y^s lower at^ 
birth, "and 2 to 2''2 y^rs tower at age 65,^jhan for the 
best State (table 511). 

{ Pro^>^ts for ^rtaiity Reduction 

* 

The future number 'of ekieriy persons >v»Ji depend 
d/rectly on the^progress ih reducing death rates at xhe 
, ptder ages as yv^f as au the younger ages. V^/e are 
interested, tben^fore. »n the. prospects for reductiontoi 
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Tab>e £ 1 1 VARIATION IH UFE EXPECTATION AT Bl^ AND AT AGB K. BY RACE AND SEX, 
^ FCSR STATES: 1969-7i AND 1S59^1 
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y»4^' i-c-' , '^S-.J *7S.7 ■ •■€7.& 

Lr*tvi I'^'ts. 63»,S» V?-? 7<.2 W.S 

^lh\ , *€<4 - *7i.7 -S7.3 4 

Ifc ir *i.^ii^ti^t' • O.^? 3 53 

V - 

•-lici. ' 15,7 »14^3 »17.4 . 'I3,7 

Vcit^c 14.« ^ IZ.O , IS.l 

• 13<6 , *li.O '-T-l-v -13.9 

- Ite*a ck.iitivD* ♦ ^ ^ 0.44 , ■ < <7 * 0 47 0.53 

*TiKrst) -t *;r«^ 5t4tt<,« k&45 Difk^rict Colosbia, -exciudi&f CAlJJorati, tt»*aii, k:^ O^iastosa . « 

*Jlc-*a «-kiit .c<. ^rcjsd t.£.. • jsxijfSt*^ iiv«-rj(^ ^3-.^At«s District CoJk«b»* lor tUck, c^ciud^si^ Caiilcrai*, 

*7*<-5:* c;*t*-s .ass £>i*irlct o< C<si«6A«,, <r^;luou^ CAlt^Tra^t. l£av»li, bad OkiAbosft. 

^C'or-.v .^ix-^r i .'r ^uti&:.c«y ^otrlAt b*ailfc S*r%ice, State U^e TAbxes, l»59-ei, »afl 1^»»71 .lortjicos- 



death rates at dM ^ges Irv this connection rt is useful to 
consider the prospects for reducing' the gap between the 
rates for the sexes, the races and ethnic groups, 
socioeconomic groups, and geoyaphic^reas au oar 
population. ^ • . 

' A nunnbef. of different approaches' may be* taken to 
the^task of proiecting death rates. Survival rates, or i*fe 
expectation for the United States. One »s to.extr4x>jate 
past trends in fnortality experience m the United States ' 
<n terms of <*§esex f<K.e^spec*fiC death rates. e»t*)er on a 
period or cohort bas«s.'' Another is to consider the 



.* footnote 4 in Th .s ch^pte 



components of death 7ates »n nrxire analytjcai terms, for 
example, in terms of cause of death or, dt a more Pasic 

^ {e»^t <n terms of the factors effecting specific causes 
(e^.. morbidity rates by cause, smoking practices, 
working con<iitions: atmospheric pollution; dietary 

, habits); and to bring judgment to bear oh the possi- 
bilities of reducing the rates for particular causes of 
death or the influence of particular disease related 
co<>dit«ons. Some ' reductions couid be achieved, for 
example, by extending the application of present' 
mediCjal knowledge relating to the diagnosis and treat 
ment of the awpr ilfnesses through^public information 
campaigns, a charyge' in the organization of n^edical care, 
mass -screening and foflov/-up. etc.; and by developing 
na^ di'agn^sticand treatment procedures', etc. ^ 
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Tat?!e 512 LIFE EXPECTATtON AT BIRTH AND AT AGE 65. BY RACE. FOR REGIONS. DIViSlONS. 

AND STATES: 1969-71 
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s connerct^uT t <s inrjp5>n<2f»t to ocy>s*d9f the 
CD^ett'>g vspls o* bast*-! Bec<sase of ihie interdepen 
deocs 0* the ffsks cteath Uorr. *^tOxA causes, changes 
the patter^ of ^nahr^ rales by cause *v?>uid result 
fronr^felinr>;natmg of sharply redi>c;ng cenam causes. 
ft^ultJ-pte causes are often mvoived *n the event of deat^i; 
'With t^e e\\m\naiiOo of or« c<«-.se. the other (s) may 
account fo*" deat^. thaiigP, f:oss*b r iv*t*\ some lag. 
V^oreore^'. deat*>5 ^r^nn a p^riiC^^Jar cause (e.g.. cancer] 
were e'^^'na^d or sha^p'^ red.>ced. thpse ssved would 
be" subject t^ deat*^ 'rom other causes te^g.. diseases of 
t*^e*^ear»» snd^ co^ce ».ab'y b-i '>oi necessarily, the rates 
from these causes coutd r<se as a resuJu 

St«'' s'vot^e'' procedure for pro/ectiog deatJi rates is to 
postulate thai r-e United States »v«i! attain the level of 
X^e "^lost adfc'anced areas, either' a State of the United 
States or ^c^e^g^ coj^T'-^. o*- sor>e aoal/ttcal extension 
of tnat \^/eK at some specified future date This concept 



can be extended, pro^jt*. ^ vwth ess niera. to encompass 
socioecononr)»c ctas^ deferences and even race differ- 
ences. Further, or^e car consider composite nrortalrty 
patterns dombinirvg the record of the "best ' State or 
foreign country at each age. • 

In spite of the diff^culaes and uncertainties, the 
pro^ectJons of <feaih rates TOde m 1956 by the Office of 
the Actuary. Social Security Administration, proved to 
be rather consistent with^ctuBi developments to date, 
part icu lady m following a very caiservative course. 
Nevertheless, tf^e projections generaity overstated the 
aaual figures, as shown m tabJe S13. The aaual changes 
in expectation of life at birth between 1953 and 1972 
were below the lo»v projected vatue for mates and just 
above it for females. .Actual changes in "average years 
lived" at Sfges under 65 and average years Of life 
remaining" at age 65 aiso tended to faM below or close 
to the low projected values. 



Table o 13 COMPARISON Of ACTUAL VALUES FOR AVERAGE REMAINING LIFETIME AND AVERAGE 
YEARS LIVED IN INTERVAL WITH VALUES PROJECTED BY THE SOCIAL SECURITY ^ 

ADMINISTRATION FOR 1970-75 
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NV>re recent projecuons of death rales for the United 
States were puWtsJ^ed by the Office of the Aauarv »n * 
1956 and 1974.^ ^ in eacft case death rates specific m 
terms of age, sex, and cause of death (10 classes) were 
*iaryzed m maKing the projeaioos. Judgments were 
the*., made as to the expected reduction in these rates by 
the*yeaf 2000, taking into account the past trends m the 
rates and recent and prospective medical and related 
soaoeconomic devetopmenis. The pro/e^ions published 
m 1974 snow uniQ increase in fife expectation at birth 
or at age 65 between 1 972 and 2000. 
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They imply an increase of only aboot years in life 
expectation at birth and of only % year in life 
expectatiqji at ags 55 in this period. The assumption of 
modest future reductions in mortality reflects the trends , 
duritfeg the past few decades; The outlook is now> 
assumed to be somewhat less favorable for males, and 
slightly more favorable for females, than in 1966, when 
the previous projections v^ere made.' 

In considering the record of the "best" State as a 
guide to possible progress for the United States^ we may 
refer to the life tables for S6tes for 1969-71 and 
195961 published by the Nauonal Center for Health 
Statistics.*^ Life expectation at birth was highest in 
Hawaii (73.6 .years). The figure for Hawaii exceeds the 
U.S. average (70,8 years) by 2.8 years. The best 
expectation at age 65 (16,2 years), which relates to 



— y~~~ 

'*U,S. Sociai Security Adm.mstfattor.. Wax of the Actuary, , 
' Unaed States Pt>pulatK>n Pfoiea*or$ for OASOHI Coit €$f 
mates/' Actuarial Study No. 62. by Francisco Bayo. Deoernbcr 
1966, ar«d U.S. Sooal. Security AdVnmisuation, Off»ce hi the 
Actuary, "United States Popolation-Projectioos for OASOHI Cost 
Estimates/' Actuarial Study 1^. 72, by Franciscd Bayo and 
Steven f. f/ckay, July 1974. 

' 'See sources, of taWe 5»t1 and tat^** ^-^^ 



Hawaii al^, exceeds the US. average (150 years) by 
merely 1 .2 years. T?i!S difference su^ests iittte room for 
inprovement before the Uni^ States is as v«ll off as 
the best State. A siniilar comparison for sex -race groiips 
indicates tfwt thg differences between life expectation 
at birth in the United States and the best State are only 
^bout r/4 years for white males and white females (48 
States, excluding Alaska, Hawau, and Distrfct of CoVjnv 
bia) and 2% to 3 years for black n^les and black femates 
(23 States, excluding. California, Havwii, and Okla- 
boma). At age 65 the differences for white males and 
white females {VA years), and for black males and Wack 
females {VA years), are also sn^all and about equal for 
the sexes. Acttial changes in the sixties did not move the 
values any closer to the "targets^ for males, but some 
progress was made for females. Although these figares 
suggest that progress in redudrtg U.S. average mortality 
tov^d tf>e level of the leading States vwxjid not result 
a continuation of the histoncal trend of increasing 
disparity between the death rates of males and females, 
no substantial covergence is suggesed eithef. 

Greater posable improvement is suggested by the 
experience of the countries of very ioyv mortality, 
prir>cipally countries of northwestern Eurppe and 
Oceania. Sweden may be selected as the angle country' 
vrtth the best overall record, although its death' rates are 
not the lowest at some ages (table 5-14). Expectation of 
Hfe at birth for females .in Sweden in 1973 was 77.7 
year^, as compared with 75.3 years for females in the 
United States in 1973 (t^Ie 5^15). The difference is only 
2.4 years. Mcrst of the difference In death rates occurs a| 
ages under 65, however, since expectation of lite at age' 
65 HS about the same. The United States disadvantage Is 
muph greater ior males, especially at birth, Lif^ expect* 
ancy-at birth for males i/i Sweden, 72.1 years, e>^ceeds 
the United States figure, 57.6 years, by 4.5 years;, at age 
65, the' Swedish figure;- 14.0 years, is only OS years 
higher. . . 

If, further, we combine the lowest death rates at each 
age in recent years (19^ to 1971) for the countries 
with reliable^data (principally*^ in northern and westei-n 
Europe, and Oreania) into ^a^single hypoAetical life 
t^le, the pKKsibility of additional increases ir^ life 
expectation in the United States is suggested The 
differences between the United States and the best- 
country composite are only nx«ferate ones, however. 
The values f6rjife expectation for females tn the 
"compoate table are 78.7 years at birth and IfiLo years at 
age 65, irftplymg differences of 3.4 years and 9.8 years 
over the-corresponding United States values (table 5-t5). 
Differences ft)r males are a httle larger although, of 
course, the expectancy valu^ themselv'es^for the United 
States' arid the corrposite are much lov\fer than for 
females. The best-country composite figures for rnales 
are 73:5 years at birth ^nd 15.2 years at age 65,. 
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TaWe 5-M DEATH RATES FOft THE POPUUTION 55 YEARS OLD AND OVER OF VARrOUS 
COUrfTRIES. BY SEX AND AGE. BETWEEN 1969 AND 1971 
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We can hypothesize, oo the basis of the foreign data 
and the State data, that with present knowledge a Ji'fe 
expectancy at birth of 78 years, for females and 72 years 
for males, and at age 65 of 18 years for females and 15 
years for males, is attainable in tfie United States in the 
near future. Even so, reaching the target cited for males 
"at birtb" will be quite -diffict/lt 
* • 

There is irhplicit in these figures as well as in the , 
figures In table 5^15 th? prospect that the male-female 
"g^ in life expectation for the United States will 
continue to remain large even though it will narrow 
somev^hat Male-female differences in life expectation 
are substantial in all-countrfe? with low mortality {table 
*6-T4|, Sweden showed a difference of 5.6 years in 1973 
and the best-country composite show^ a difference of 
5.2 years. Differences for States in the United Sta^iBs in 
.1969-71 -Qre consistently high, varying* only negligibly 
around the national average of 7.6 years. 

Historical and comp3ra|{ve analysis suggests, there- 
fore, no great convergence of male and female 'mortality 
or; life expectation in -the tJnitfed States in the near 
^future. This analysis is also consistent with the view that 
at least a substantial part, of the difference reflects the 
vital superfority of women. A tenable hypothesis regard- 
ing the projects for convergence of niale and fen}ale , 
death rates, ther^ore, is that the difference will shortly^ 
reach a maximum at about its present level or decline 
only a small an>ount, and dien renwin essentially 



unchanged, barring sucessful genetic interventipn favor- 
ing males or vwdespread deleterious environmental 
influences particularly affecting women. ^ * In any case, 
: substantial convergence of male and female death rates 
in^ the foreseeable ft^re is now considered highly 
unlikely.'' ^ 
> 

Bourgeois-Pichat has extrapolated the trends in 
endogeneous mortality in the countries with the lowest 
recorded rates as an approach to tbe measurement of 
the limit of the decline in nx>rtality imposed by the 
^human constitUtion.^^The extrapolation takes account 
of recent and prospective medical developments in the 
most advanced countries. On this "basis, ^n" 1952 
Bourgeois-Pichat calculated life expect^ons at birth of 
78.2 years for females and 76.3 years for males, and 



* *P»arlej L Rose. "Criti^ut of Longevity Studies," pp. 13-29, 
in Palmofe and Jeff ers, op. dt^ csp. 1 9. - ' 
^ /'George C. Myers, "Charvgiog Mortality Pattcrrw and Sex 
iipbalances. Among the Aged," paper presented at the lOih . 
fnterfmional Congress of Gerontology, Jerusalem, iS'ael June ' 
22-27,1975. • • , 

^^Jtean Bourgeois. Pichat, "Esssrt sur la mortqfrt^ 'bioioglquc' de 
|/hofnme" PopuUtwn , (Pan's), Vbl.'7, No. 3, pp. 381-394, 
July-Sept. 1952 Endogenous pauses of dt^^^Jit those which 
^ave^ typically genetic or biological basis and are presumably less 
amenable to control, as contrasted with the exogerwus causes, 
v/hfch are ty^^lly environmentally caused. 
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Tabie 5 15. COMPARISON OF AVERAGE REMAINING LIFETIME AND AVERAGE YEARS UVED IN 
INTERVAL FORTHg UNITED STATES. SWEDEN. AND BEST-COUNTRY COMPOSITE 
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■ expectations at age 65 of 17.6 years for females and 
16.3 years for nnales. Sourgeois-Pichat's projections for 
females have already t?een achieved, even exceeded, by 
the best-county composite. His projections for males 
suggest that much progress is still possible, both belovi^ 
and above age 65. The figures imply a conaderable 
convergence of male and femate death rates— a develop- 
ment previously noted as highly "unlikely. 

V/hat appears attainable with respect xo reduction in 
mortaUty is clearly a shifting thing, ai the scope and 
level of ""exogenous and endogenous mortality shift. A 
nev/^caHyjIation of the same type prepared current!^ 
would undoubtedly raise Bourgeois-Pichat's figures. 
CalculaituSns such as tho^ of Bourgeois-Pichat 'are 
sub/ect to question because of the impossibility of 
making .an exact separation betv«en endogenous and 
exogenous mortality and because some exogenous 
causes of mortality (e^g., accidents/ cannot b^ assumed 
to decline. * * * 

The fact that persons at age 65 would live 10 years 
longer on the average than they are now slated to live if 
the major cardiovascular-rena) diseases v«re eliminated 
does not provide a useful, basis for projections of 
mortality. It shtjuld be clearly recognized that the 
cause-of -death >l^ife tables which provide such estimates 
of gams m iife -expectation are merely analytical tools, 
pcoviding guides as to where it may be most important 
and Effective to apply effort in extending life expec- 
tation. The major cardiovascular renal diseases are not 
likely "^to be eliminafed in the foreseeable .future , 
afthough .death rate|^ from these causes may be mod 
erately reduced.' ^ In sum, there^ is no sound reason for 



expeaing major increases in life expectation or any 
'Significant extension of the life span in the foreseeable 
future.^ ^ 

Some Theoretical Corfsiderations * 

Persons who are saved from death due to a particular 
cause or class of causes (e.g., malignant neoplasms) must 
die of some other causes, including possibly some new 
causes to be identified. Neverlhetess, death rates at each_ 
age by cause may continue to decline indefinitely. With 
a decline irwge-specif ic death rates more individuals will 
survive to the older ages and. hence, more persons will 
»die at these Jater ages (wholly or largely frompdi licular 
established causes) even though death rates at these a^es 
are lower than they had tfeen.^ ^ This^combinaiion of 
facts. -explains the seeming paradox that general age- 
specific death/ates and cause-specific death rates by age 
may continue to decline while the chances of eventually 
dying from a particular disease (i.e., the number dying 
from that disease per 100 persons in Oie originaf cohort) 
may increase. 



'*SeePR J Bunrh, //hat L»hntts Lite Swn? , pf> 31 56. loB 
Benjamin, P. R. Co») and J Pe^iKeds ), Population and the New • 
Biok)gy, Academic Pir«$. N^// York, 1974 



''This generalization «s direjrtly contrary to 'the premise of 

RiChard A. Kalish. 'ahh^h VA;.ft a^cial Issues^ and Conse 

quenoes," pp. 273 280, jn Erdman Patmore and Frances C Jef fers" 
(eds ), Prediction of Life Span. Heath Lexington Bocks. OX 
Heath and Co. Lexington. Mass .1971.' 

^^This fact may be illustrated by a hypothetical life ubie in 
which no One dies before age 85 and in which death* rates 
between age 85 and some age such as 120 nse from 0 to 1.0, 
being always below the jjresent rates until age 120. The fact that 
death rates below age 85 have fallen to zero means that 100,000 
per sorts survive to age 85. The/t, even with lower death rates 
abbve age 85. much larger numbers of persons die at the higher- 
ages from the various diseases of later life than in currerU hfc 
•abtes, until the cohort is extinct fv about age 1 20. 
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ReferencjB vva$ ma<te Cdrnaf to the effecj of re 
duaions m nnortality on the growth of the elderly 
population in thf United 'States. Consider now an 
extreme situation! How much faster would the elderly 
pofn^jatioo and the proporticjn of eider iy persons grow 
if no one died? The immediate effect on the growth rate 
of the total p>opuiation wouid be qu<te pronounced if 
iife eApectancy at birtr. v/ere infinite rathet than about 
71, as at present -an increase m the growth raie equ^i to 
V^e death rateHXit in the long run the rate of oopulation 
growth wouid hardiy be ^creased. ** Under conditions 
.of replacement leve. fertmty and a small re^laMlovw of 
immigrants. Such as now roughly characterise th^ 
united States popu*at»ori, the *mmed*ate achievement of 
zero deaUi rates »vouid result «n a growth rate of about 
1.7 percent the f»rst projection year, 1.3 percent in 
the year 2000. ar>d 1 1 percent m the year 202S, as 
compared vv»th 0.8 percent »n 1975.^* Similarly, after 
the *nitia* tremendou? tmpact of the shift to zero 
fTxjrtaiity. the growth rate of the elderly population 
woutd begin to revert to »ts former level. The population 
65 and over is currently increasing at Z4 percent 
annually, with zero death rates the growth rate would 



'*Se€ oiso Ar.v*ey ^ Coaie. ifKreases Expectation of Lrfe 
dod Population Growth.' International Population Conference. 
Vienna 1959^ International Un»on for the Scientific Study of 
Population, pp. 364 1 . 

^^These calculations v^ere made by' the author on the same 
basis as the S&nes il pioiections ol the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
gtrer. tn Current Population Reports. Series P 2S. No. 601. except 
for the modification m t,he nroflality assumption. 



iump to S-3 percent in the first projection year and then 
yadually fall bac*k to 2.9 percent in 2000, and 2.8 
percent in 2025. 

Of more importance m the present ^context i\the 
effect on age compositjoo of the elirr^nation of deatH^ 
Since, with a life expectancy of 71 years, any large 
reductions m death rates would be limijced to ages over 
60, the elimination of deaths would ter^d to add greatly 
to the proportion of the popylation m the older ages. 
The conditions stated above would result in a rise of the 
proportion 65 years and over to 24 percent in 2000, 38 
percent m 2025, and 47 percent m 2050. If zero death 
rates are abhieved more gradualfy (i.e.. By t.e year 2000 
for the white population and by the year 2CfeO for the 
black popuiationXit>g_ proportion 65 and over would 
rise to a6out 18 percSi?lrv,2000, 33T>ercent in 2025, 
and 44 percent ip 2050. OK^ nrxjn^lity had been 
eiirmnated or had been reduced te-**ef^ low levels— such 
that variable changes tn nr>ortality by age woM havg a 
negligible effea in any case-further chartges^n age 
structure vrtjuld depend alnxjst wholly on the level of 
fertiJity.^* With low fertility (e^., a total fertility rate 
of 1.0) the proportion of the aged would tend to rise 
sharply; vwth high fertility (e.g., a total fertility rate of 
4.0) the proportion v^uld tend to be depressed and, 
over a long period, woufd be quite small. 



^*Arvsley l^-Owle. ''Age Composition m the Absence of 
Mortaiity arnim^bthef Odcl Circumstances." Demography, Vol 
10. No. 4. Nov. 1973. pp. 537'54Z 
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Chapter VI. ' ♦ 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHARACTERfSTICS 



In ihis chapter we cooader the principal social and 
economic characteristics of the older population. These 
characteristics are treated under' the following foirr 
headin^><T) marital status and living arrangements; (2) 
educational attainment. (3) labor force paaicipation. 
and (4) income level We conclude with a note on tfie 
relation of the age composition of the population to 
inter generational dependency m families and to 
economic dependency <n our society- 

MaritafStatus and Living Arrangements 

The marital distribution and living arrangements of 
elderly men differ sharply from those of elderly women 
(figures 6-1 and 6-2). Most men 65 and over are married 
and live ywdi their wives, few live alone. In March 1975 
three out of foyr nr^n in this age range were married and 



Rgur^l . PERCEm DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
WrALE AND FEMALE POPULATION 65 
YEARS OLD AND OVER BY MARITAL 
' STATUS: 1975 ■ ' 
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Figure 6-Z PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
MALE AND FEMALE POPULATION 
65 YEARS OLD AND OVER BY LIVING 
ARRANGEMENTS: 1975 . 
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•livinc[ with their v/jves\<aWe 6-1 ). Only one out of^even 
n>en 65' and over was widowed and only one ;out of 
seven was living alone (table 2). Women 65 and over 
are much more likely to be widowed than married and a . 
substantial portion of them live afone. In March 1975 
only one out Of thre^ women 65 and ovw^was married 
and livings with her husband. Over half of, the wornen 
were widowed and over one out of three v/omen was 
Ifving alone. While the distributiorMf elderly persons by 
marital status changed Irttie during the 1960*5, (in the 
last quarter century, fro^n 1950 16 1975, the cumulative 
changes have been substential, especially for men. The 
prpportion married has gr^ati^ increased and *the pro- 
poaions single and widowed have fallen sharply. * 

Several factors explain the higher proportion of 
widows among elderly vvomen. TYie principal one is the 
much higher? mortality rates pi tsr^rrled men as com- 
pared with their wives-a loint effect of the higher 
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Tat>,e .6 1 WSreiBUTION OF THE POPUUTfQN 55 YEARS OLD AND OVER BY lAARlTAL STATUS. 

BY AGE AND SEX: 1W0TO1990 
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rmnatrty, rates of rr^ iti<sn vwo/nsn ^tnd the fact ttvst 
ffusbsods s?^ typ^csMv o:def v^r^ l^e^J wives by a few 
years. Ai ir^dicstjon of t^>9 cSfierence may be secured 
iby comparisng tne anna&i death rates (per 100^000) for 
n^fed females ai i^arro-us oider ages with those for 
jmafT«ed rr^^es at s^>jpv i tr, g^er ages fc?r a recent >e^ 





Vale 


■* Ratio 






Rate 




65-«69. . 1 1998.9 


.-^5-69. . 


' 1 

3663o 
3236o ^ 


2.837 
2.620 


er . 1 -.6-6 . " 




9903.:^ 


2.132 



As a res'Jt of tr.ete t^fferences »n death rates, nxjst 
mdn-t^d »r.^rnen OLtt^v^ tne>f n^stends arvd they tend to 
Outlive ttien-t bv T^any re^*^ Currently tt>e United 
States, wDmervvAM> become A^do^ed at age 65 outi^ 
metr riusbap/Os, oo tne ^ver^ge. by abotfr 1 6 y ^rs. !»'fen 
yvrvo become »vKiowed at ^ 70 o^t^ve the^r ivives by 
abojt 10 years. On tf>e otber hc^nd, the expectation of 
^ife at d9e 65 of n^rrted vsonnen exceeds that of their 
nusbands at age 70 by atxfui 9 years (n^ltHout spK^fi 
cation of a pcf tcu^ar age ai ceath or the sex of the ftrst 
deo^dent.)-' is^ 

A second factor abooantmg for the h«gher proportion 
of Widows than wKJov^-ers 4S Ihe higher remarriage rates 
of widowers. -^'ho often take wives fronr^ among women 
under 65 af>d smgte or divorced women over 65 as NftreU 
as widows over 65. An mdvcatJOn of the* difference in 
the remarriage rates of the sexes rpay be secured by 
comparing the marriage rates of males 65 and over with 
those for femaies at these ages, in 1971 the annuai 



' *US Pu&i^c HctfCn Ser.'CS', T4at»orKil Center for Heal^ 
Statistics. '•?A:yl3lfty irom.^et^ctfi-d Cduses by f/^rrta* Statust 
Ufwi*^ Sf<rfies. Vruf and Health Statistic?, Sef^*5> 20, r*o 8<» <arxJ , 
by A. Joan YS^t^, 1^0. ' • 
'Tht fifST <*gjfe «?j>pfOJtimdt«J t*^ tKp*rctat»of>crf We 
f<6m^l^r$ at sge 65. ddfusted for drf^erenc? between ifv? 
rrhrUi^t/ ^cvii' of» wsdowed vvofn*o sod won^en, tfie second * 
figure »5 dppfoximaitd m the tame way '<k males, and third ^ 
ffgu/e approximated by tJ-ie dfferer/ce betvireen the «xpeciat>on 
J*fe of femaSes at age 65 and the expectat>on of Irfe of Males at 
age 70, the maJe expectation being adjusted* for the difference / 
tjetween the fT>or;aSty Ir^eJ of marned rriaJes and all male« and the ^' 
• ief»i!fi »^x(y^T ion f o*" t^*e ccwf espof»drng d(ff er er>ce and the s^'fij 
f<o^ m#r;ed staJ^^/ lo widowhood. See aisp Robert J. f«V*r$/ »~ 
'^t^t>5ucal f/<e^sur^ rn tne Mantai Lrfe. Cycles of f/en and 
. Wc*w?. Inte^ftttiooal Poputatton Conference, Vienna, 1959, 
?^te<rfatfonj{ l^von'fo' tt^? Scjertr*ftc Study o^1*opirfatK>n. pp 
229-23^ . • . . / 



marrjage rate {per 1,000 unmarried persons) for femaies 
65 and over v^ss Z4 v^ite ;tbe rate for males wasr 16 7; 
ihasa fsgures reflea a 7 to 1 difference tn the rate ^ 
TT^ ate indicate the relatrve rarity of marriage of ' 
eiderJy persons. The vast rrajority of ferriages at 
ages are marrtages of widowed persoris. -The higher 
* rema$7iage rate of .widowers is a result of soda! nbrms 
support iog marriage to yotjr>ger women {and: discourag- 
ing the opposrte}, a stror>ger mDtfvation to remarry, and 
a mate denrographic advantage b the fact of a surplus of 
v«>men in the rnarriage marlcet. In 1^75 the propoaion 
of unmarried women 65 and over was three times as 
•great as the proportion of linmarried crjen 66 arxJ over 
<tsbte6-1>. 

Tne distribution of the population by mantal status 
and by living- arrangements shifts f>otably with increas- 
ing age. For women thie proportion nrerried fatls sharply 
tne proportion widowed rises sharpJy in the age 
range 5d and over. Corresponding to. these chan^ 
mere are increases m'the proportions Irvir>g alone or 
. wTCh someone other than one's spouse (son, daughter, , 
other retattve, nonrelatrve). In Mardi 1975 only one out 
t)f ffve women 75 arxi over was married and living with 
her husbarxJ, as corrpared with two out of threg for ages 
55 to 64 years. Tva) out of frve women 75 and over 
itved alone, as corrpared with one out of six for ages^55 
to 64 years. For men the <^anges are similar but not as 
dramatic. About seven out of ten men 75 and over were 
married and irving with their vwves, and only one out of 
seven lived alorl^ At ages 55 64 the corresponding 
figures v/ere four out of five arKi one out of thirteen. 

Abowt 80 percent of tfie men 65 and over and 55 
percent 'of "che women 65 and over v^e Tnembers of 
f3miliefi'.in 1975,^table6-3). Wostmen (76-percent}- were 
family heads but only a minority of the wromen w^re 
wives of family heads {35 percent) .or family heads 
^emselves (9 percent). The distribution of the elderly 
by family status^has shpv«i marked shifts durir>g recent 
years. The overall proportions of persons, especially 
women, living in families has been deaeasing. The 
proportions of 'rpale heads wras substantially lower <71 
percent), and the proportions of female h^ds somev/hat 
higher (1 1 percent), in 1965. The decrease of females in 
families between 1965 and 1975 resulted largely 'from 
the decrease in "other relath^' (i.e., persons in families 



^{JS. Public Health Service, National Center for Health 
Statistics. Vital Statistics of the Uoitcd Stnes, 1971, Vol lU, 
Marriage and Divorce, 19^, table 17, See also JodrtJi Treasand 
Anke Van Hiist. "f/amage and Remarriage Among tt^e OSder 
Population," paper' presented at the Annual f/^tng of the 
Gerontolcgscal Society, Oct. 27, 1975, Lx>uisv»He, Ky. ^ 
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"ar: e € : LIVING ARRANGEMErfTS OF THE POPULATION 55 YE^RS OLD ANaQVER BY AGE MiD SEX. 

1965. 1970, AND 1975 ^ * " * 
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ctfier man tne neiKSs or lt>et^ iV7ves>, ktf maies^me 
^dec^Basa ' ot»^ i^^sj«v5s offset iyy a f«e »n 
^haads. Tfe t?7p;>C!n>:>n ^if B5 y^rs o^d and o»^er' 

lybq wece "oth^ felatr.»es" xn ^mUiss dfwpad from 9 
^«cent jn ^^BS\o 4 percent sn 1975, *sr^ t^^e 

proportfon fof wv3m$n d^opP&d ffCf^i 19 percent «o 13 

percent. 

Vn tne tasj d«2K)s tt>ere ha$ t>5en an ^ncf?ase m t^- 
propomon of e^oerty '*n2 ^idtsajs who m»nta»ned the^r 
own fvojS8f>c^d5, ^ffcin^citner d*Cne or vy»th nonrelatrves. 
SuC« pfiinar^ *na»^iO-»ai> j^preseat&d about 15 per 
cent of* the meri ^ i<ears o>d and aod about 37 
perc^ft of t*Te y^s^ier 65 and over I« 1975. Durrngt^^ 
same p^^oct the<:5 /iSrs a pronD;jnc3d dec'^^ne pj-o- 
co^^on of ^-tderr^^ perso^^s t^'i'^g /I'tX^ relatr.-es other 
spojses, Uear^-r' aJ! 'acojt 95 percent^ pnrrvary 
♦nd^'Kiuats 65 years o^^d a'^o o.-^^r occupietj t>«ir 'own 
hojse o' apartrnent c-'tae',' a^o-^e-a^ "one-pervo^ houfe- 
hoi-cJs'ltn 1975 ^ . ^ . ^ 

Co^*uar/ to the popular r^ew, ont/ a small proportion 
of the e^^feHy popbtetvo*^ lu-es tn" rnsynrt^ons SUghtJy 
♦ess tnan5;percent o« the poputatton 65 and Oi^er re&d$d 
>n tnst«tuf*ons kn 1975. According to 1970 ceniipsdata, 
the propOTTfOns of institution^^ residents efe at a 
(nm^Tnufn at about ages 40 to 44 for mates H .Opercent) 
and at ages 20 to 29 tor femates (0.3 per cent and then 
nse Steadit^ vM^* tncredsng aoe. For exampte, the 
tfgures for 'mares and femaies ag^ 75 cjnd o^er are 6.9 
percent and 10.9 per cent, ^fepect^^^-e^r. The proportion 
• of t^♦e eiOer^y pK>puiatfrOn res»d*ng »n institytions has 
Peen ris?^g, as tr>e proportions of *v>dOAed fenialesar>d 
extreme aged among the eiderTy hsve been riunq. In* 
1960 only 3.7 percent of tne populat*on 65 and over 
resided "m tnstttutior^s. in 1960 most institutionalized 
etderiy persons trveC tn menia* hospitaiS, today most \(ve 
m homes for tn^aged- 



Educ3tionai Attain ment 

The. educational attainment of oJder oersons iS well 
beJow that of adults in general, asm^sured in terms of 
the percent of high school graduates arvj the median 
years of school completed. In f«ferch ISStS the percent- 
age of the population 65 and over which had graduated 
from high school \vas. ont*/ abou^ three-fifths at gr^i^ 
the percentage of high school gr^uates in the entire 
population 25 years and over <tabie 64). A little o/er 
one third of the etderty population were high school 
gradeates, as compared v^th three fifths of all persons 
25 .and o/er, Ha»f of tho^ 65 and over had completed 



.ess thaa nioe years of scftooJ, b^^rover h^^f of a^^ ssj^flts 
' 25 and hadoorrjp^eted 12 years of sj^poJ or<^ofe , 



The r>eg3tfye reiationi^ ' beiwen age md edu- 
catt&cal atta^nrr^t reflects the widening opportiiCrt^ 
new cohort ci students and the 



avaiU^^ to ^ch 



MTcreaang aspiration for. and achievement of. greater 
edi>c3tK>n on the pan of tt»e, new cdwtj. TJ>ess factors 
have been associated v^xh ^e rfeit^ '$6cioeconor«c 
status af'i^Tie United States pop»fetion and the con 
cc?irHtaot intsrgeneratror^al influences, .too^er factor 
rias b^ the spec^a*. hi^ory of inrTrtgrat^ to ibe 
United States, wti^ now aCcoixnts for a nv* farge? 
proportion of foreign-bpm persons among the oider 
population than at the youriger a^es. tn 1970. 15 
percent of those 65 and over' were foretgn-bom. v«th 
the proportion ghowh^ a steady *rtse vwth cncreasmg 
■"Sges arrbng the older iopjlstson. This group has ht^-er 
proport^c^s 'of iHiteracy aHd '.ower.edocaijonal attain- 
ment than the nattve populatibrw / ' 



The lev^ of educatjohal attainment of the eldeHy 
population has been increasing raptdfy, just as «l has 
for the enttre adult population, as youf>ger persorts v^rith 
more education rrxjve. into older age groups The 
port*6n of hegh school graduates Vnorg those 65 arid 
over was only 18 percent as recently as 1952. ^ 19^ ; 
about haif oj the population ov^r 65 is expected to be'^ 
high School graduates arxJ, in view of the slower rise - 
<n edvcatjonal Attainment expected for adults below ' 

the fBiative gap between the educational attain^nent ^ 
of the group 65 end over and the educatiphal attain 
meni of the tgtal population 25 years and oyer viTj^^ be 
substantially reduced. It is ^jcpected that m 1990 the^ 
percent of hi^ ^ool graduates 65 'and over^wiit bT^ 
only ^out or>e-third below the percent for the,,entire 
adult population. The defidt in educotik)nat attatrwnent 
IS fees for the ekJedy female populauon today than for 
the elderfy male population and is expected to remain 
so in 1990. * ' • V . 

Labor Forc^^rtidpation 

* Labor force fwprker) proportions for elderfy «n3les 
have been d{oppir>g rapidly over the past quarter 
century. In 1950 almost half of all men 65 and over-was 
m the labor force, but by' 1960 only one-ttiird of the 
men in this age range viras working or looking for work 
Only about one- fifth of .the men 65 and over (22 per- 
cent) works today (table 6-5). The decline reflects the 
joint effect of the increase m voluntary retirement ♦ 
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Tit^e 6 4 EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMEKT OF THE POPULATION 65 YEARS OLD AiiD OVER 
AND 25 YEARS OLD AND OVER. BY SEX: 1952 TO 1990 
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pfognams^ the iinpiernentatipn of mare stringent retire 
*ne<^t oi^es by er^pfoy^rs. afd the drop tn self^mploy 
•^^t A secular dec^-ne already appears at ages as low as 
55 to 59 and 'S '^^lected each oJder age group with 
jr^reasi*-^ mtensfty Stiff. Sfx out of seven rr>en,(84 per 
cent) at ages 55 to ^59 and two out of three men (65 
percent) at ages 60 to' 64 wort: today. At ^es 70 and 
over on t^ve^ other ''and, onJy about one out of s>x men 
05 percent^ are working. These trends are expectaj 
to continue, so ^at by 1990 only 17 percent of the 
male po"pulat»on 65 ^nd o/er arxJ-o^if-^ 10 percent of 
the ma^e population 70 arxJ over are expected to be in 
the labor force. 

Tne worker proporttons for older women, on the 
otper hand, ha^e experience Jittfe change. The pro- 
pontons *or women 65" and over have fluctuated over 
the past quarter centu'ry at around 8 to 11 percerrt 
afthou^ a steady decline seems to have occurred in the 
*ast decade: today 1 out of 12 women percant) 65 
ard ove*- wor'n The pi'ospects are lor a moderate decline 



in this propomon to 7.5 percent m 1990. On the other 
hand, during the 1950-75 penod women 55 64, 
. especially those 55 to 59, have ieft thei^ homes" m 
generally increasing proportions to }om the worx force. 
The worker proportion for women 55 to 64 has rtsen 
from 27 percent ^n 1950 to 41 percent in 1975 and « 
expected to climb to 43 percent in 1990. Many vwomen 
who have completed rearing a family or v^rho have be- 
come dwrced or widowed are returning to die woric 
force, some of these formerly would s<mply have 
remained as.homem^kers. 

VVor»cer proporttorts for older blacks have been 
» hiiftoricaily distmguished by th^» higher level of the 
, proportions for Wack women over those for v/hite 
women. The worker proportrons for black vwpmen for 
ages 55 to 64 have been conyergrng so rapidly with 
4hose for white women during the past Quafier century, 
however, that by ?975 the difference was rather small. 
For ages 65 and over the difference became quite small 
after a sharp cqr^^ergence at the beginning of thfe period. 



Tab.e 6 5 WORKER PROPIDBTIONS FOR THE POPULATION 55 YEARS OLD AND OVS?. 

BY AGE, RACE, AND SEX: 1950 TO 1990 " ' 
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vVorKer propoaon^ tor bi&cK ma^es 65 aod o/er are 
s.fnaar to and ^la-.'e Deen chan^jng in the saTC pattern 
as t^ose for wtnte males. Tt>e (>roi>oatons at ages 55 
to 64 h-?^e aiso been cfc»dng*ng .n tJ>e same pattern as 
those for «vhites but they are substantieMy iower 

Income Level 

FamiueS with heads 65 and c^r have relatrvely 
incomes as compared with aii faorui;es<ffgjre 6 3} The 
median irKome of families with h^ads 65 and over in 
- 1974 (S7.298J was iess than mree^fifths (.57) the 
median income for all famiHes (S12,836) m 1974 



stable 6-6i This ratio has fluctuated between ^out 49 
and 57 for the last iew decades/ The ^^of the head 
of the famiiy makes art *mportaht dJffererKe «n i*>e 
reJatfve position of families with heads 65 arirf^pver. 
Families headed by femaies"65 and. over haCre h\^r 
median incomes, than si}\ femaJe-headed families; but 
for families headed by males, median "incomes- are 
^lativeJy much 'lov^r for families with heads 65 and. 
over, The-mediart income of families with heads 65^ 
arid over increased viearly 300 percent over the period ' 
1950 74 and more than IPO percent over the period 
19^74 tn current dollars, but grew much 1^ rapidly' 
fn constant dollars 
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Ta!5f8 6 £ MEDIAN INCOME OF F^^IUES WITH HEADS 65 YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY TYPE OF FAMILY 
AND RACE OF HEAD. AND OF UhlRELATED INDIVIDUALS 65 YEARS OLD AND OVER. BY RACE AND 
SEX: 1950 T01974 ' ' 
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The median tn^yf^ of unrelated jr>dfr»dush U^B , 
those not I mag with any f?r>^#yes# ov^ 65 more tf%dn 
doat>>ed m tf*e 1955-74 peKOd -t^t ts siiti qufie ovu 
{S2j956 lh'1974/. -unretatea *ndr*»Oua» over 65 bare 
a rnedian income oniy ^out r^o-fifttis as great as 
families witti heads over 65 EvrnHd^-iy, families headed 
by'biaCKS K^nd over ha^e much lOwer r^comes th^ 
families headed Oy A-hites 65 and over. The median 
jocome of families with black heads ov^r 65 ($4j909) ts 
only two-tKirds as large as that of famihes with white 
headso/er65 (S7,619l * ^ 

A more reaJist^c view of the reiairve ifKJome status 
of e>der»y personrs <s secured Or adjirty*r>g the *ncome 
data* for famines by the rvjmber of persorw in the 
fsmity A comparison of tr*e per -person »ncorr^ for 
faTtiues wfi»^ heads 65 and o/^t A«th the per-person 
income for an famines provides a much more favorabte 
picture of the reiatrve poat»on of elrierJy persons than ^ 
a comparison base5 on tbe totai income cfi families, 
SirKJe famihes heao^ by persom over 65 are smokier 
m Size than families headed by persoris under 65, the 
.fOTiiy income has to be spread over fewer persons tn 
the former group of famme* than in the tatter group. 
In 1974 the per -person irvcome of the faqf^ilies with 
heads 65 arxJ over was oniy atXKjt 18 percent beioW the 
corresponding figure for an famines itabie 6-7 and fi^re 
6-3i. as compared with the 43 peroent'disad^antage 



< . 53 

shown by data on tot^ family inoon». This frx>re 
favorabte situation perrons whether tf>e family is 
headed by a male or femaJe or by a black or white The 
reJatfve advant^ of families headed by femaJes65 and 
over, over aJI families headed by femates,fto^ eariife- 
/s inoeased by the adjustnr^ent: persons in families 
headed by femaJes 65 af>d over had an airerage income 
42 percent greater than persons in all faraiHes headed 
•by femaies. " * 

The adjustment of family income data to a per-person 
basis magnified the observed jap between tbe inconr)e 
of whites and blades in families headed tjy peri»ns ^ 
and over. The income of blad;s in "ekJerly" families 
now appears to be ooJy one4ialf (52 percent) as large 
as the incorne fpr "eSderly" tatfnihes of airraces. The 
disadvantage is particularly great when the family is 
headed by a ferpale, m this case the income of blacks is 
only 45 percent as grea: as the inccwne of all races 

A substantial segment of family heads 65 aod over 
(9.5 percent m 19743 have incomes below the poverty 
level (table &8).The sex aod race of the family head is 
an important facw in the poverty status pf diamines. 
Over a third of black female family heads 65 and over 
have ifXXKnes below the poverty level, A far greater 
proportion of Wack female unrelated Lndivtdgals {about 
two- thirds) , have incomes below the tjoverty line. In 
fact, for each sex race group the percent below the 



Hgure6-3. RATIO OF MEDIAN INCOME FOR f^MILIES WITH HEADS 65 YEARS 
OLD AND OVER TO MEDIAN INCOME FOR ALL FAMILIES: 195QT0 1974 
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'i'.ii' INCOME PER PERSON B^SED ON MEDIAN INCOME OF FAMILY. FOR Aa FAMIUES AND FAMIUES 
WITH HEADS 65 YElARS OLD ANOpVER. BY TYPE OF FAMJLY AND RACE OF HEAD. 1960 TO 1974 
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Table 6-8 FAMILY 
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HEADS ANQ UNRELATED INDIVIDUALS 65 YEARS OLD AND"^yER BELOW THE 



POVERTY LEVEL. BY RACE AND SEX:^1974 
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poverty ie/et for unrelated mdrviduals 65 ar>d over is 
^out two. to three times as great as ihat-for heads of 
famHies m the correspofKJtng sex -race "oBtegory. The 
percent belo/^ t*^ poverty levei for black fa»iily heads 
o/er 65 (28 percent^ is between three and four times 
that for whiter family heads <8 percent)^ Yet, because 
of the very great difference m the age distribution of 
the tvrfO races, elderly family heads and elderly unrelated 
indfvidua)5 cx^mpnsed about 31 percent of al! -poor . 
white family* .heads and unrelated irxlividuals m 1974. 
bul only about 2-1 percent of all poor blacks of this - 
family status.^ • 

The proportion of the elderly population belor^ the 
poverty level has been falling sharply in the last decade 
and a half. In 1974 only 16 percent of the elderly, were 
poor, as compared with 35 percent in 1959, and for 
those living in families the proportions fell irom'27 
. percent in 1959 to 8.5 percent tn 1974 {table 6-9). On 
the other h^d. 36 percent of elderly blacks were still 
belov^ the poverty tevel m 1974. 

FamHial and Societal Dependency 

Much interest has been expressed m the relative size 
of the depex^ent age population, particularly the 

"^Iderlyr and the* productive age population, and the 
effect of changing dependency ratios on th^ support of 

vthe elderly population The implication is that the older 
segment of the population constitutes an ecoriomic 
burden on -the younger segment, that is. each "genera 
tion" IS obliged to support a previous "generation." 



which was obliged to ajpport a still earlier generation, 
etc. This rK>te identifies some of the facets of this 
question and presents some pertinent data. 

A number of different types oi dependency ratios 
can be distinguished. First, intergenerational familial 
dependency ratios car^ be distinguishect from societal 
dependency ratios. The former represent essentially the 
relative numbers of "dependents" in one generation 
defined by an age range at a given date to a specific age 
group in a later generation, presumably their children. 
This measure is analogous to a fertility nr>€asufe "in 
reverse," Instead of relating- children to parents, -we 
relate parents to Children, in this case, of course, the 
parents 'are elderly or aged, and their children adults. 
Depencjency may be measured more analytically in 
terms of actual economic and social d^ndency. 
Psyghological. social, and economic support (e.g.. kin- 
ship network) of the older. generatio^ by their children 
is represented by such measures. 

Ratios relating persons 65 to 84 tp their children 45 
to 49 and persons 80 and over to their children 60 to 
64 can be used to iflustrate intergenerational familial 
age-dependency ratios. The "burderv" on therr children 
of supporting the extreme aged {80 and over) increased 
greatly in the last quarter centtiry after only a slight 
increase 'in the first four decades of this century (table 
610). The series is expected to move irregularly in the 
next several decades, with peal^s in the year 2000 and 
2030. There were about 21 to 24 persons 80 or over 
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Table 6-9 FAMILY STATUS AHD RACE OF PERSONS 65 YEARS OtlJAND OVER BELOW THE 

POVERTY LEVEL: f959T01974 
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TaWe SIO FAWILIAL INTERGENERATIONAL DEPENDENCY RATIOS AND SOCIETAL AGE AND^CONOMIC 
^ DEPENDENCY RATIOS: 1900 TO 2010 
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* for every. 100 persons^ to 64 m 1900 and m 1940; 
but by 1975 the rabo had a»pproximately doubled to 
49 fbr every 100, By the year 2000 ^e ratib wjll have 
increased by another quaaer to 73 persons SOsnd over 
for every 100 persons 60 to 64 The past trejxj in the . 
ratio of younger parents (65 to 84) to their children 
145 to 49) has been rou^ly simifar, with the increase 
between 1900 and 1940 Oeing somewhat greater and the 
increase between 1940 and 1975 somewhat smaller. • 
Peaics will be reached m 1980 at 200 persons 65 to 84 
per 100 persons 45 to 49 and tn the year 2020 vinth 
"Z^ per 100/" as compared vwth 174 in 1975. 

Societal dependency ratios represent essentially the 
relative burden of o!der "dependents," defined either 
by age or econorrfic status, on "productive" persons, 
also defined eithe*- bv ags.or economic status V/hen we 
are considering economjc suppoa by the community, 
a relatively wide band of ages must be used to represent 
"producers " Age-dependency ratios, relating the 
number of persons of "dependent" ages to the number 

• of persons of "productive" ages, are intended to show- 
how age composition contributes to economic de- 
pendency in a given population A rxjmber o^ different 
age-dependency" ratios may be considered For exarnple. 
the age factor *n economic dependency may be repre- 
sented by the ratio of persons 65 and over to persons 
18*tc5 64. This ratio showed a nearly steady nse betvyeen 
1900 and 1975, having more than doubled, but is 
.expected to level off or increase slowly in the next 
several decades. The ratio was 0.07 in 1900 and 0J8 in 
1975, and is expeqted to be about 0 19 in the year 

""^20WSeries H projections). A sharp rise in the ratio is 
then anticipated in the next few decades (to 029 in 
' 2030) as. the large postwar birth cohorts reach 65 years 
of age. 

In view of the trend toward l^ter entry into the 
latjor force, the trend toward earlier retirerpent, and 
the large proportion of part time workers under 20 and 
over 60, it is useful to examine^also the^trend in tl^e* 
ratio of pe'rs'ons 60 and over ta^t>ersons 20 to 59. The- 
upv^ard progression in this seri^i is roughly about the 
same as that for the series jusj discussed; the values- 
are much larger^ hovi^ever. since there are more "de- ^ 
pendents" and fewer "produ^rs " V/fe see again t;he 
' sharp net rise in the ratio, fr<jm 0.29 in 1975 to 0-44 
m 2030. 

At many ages the proportio^'^of women in the labor 
force are low {ies$ than *i50 per^nt) and a large share of 
thosfe-^ho work work parvtime. Accordingly, a de- 
pendency ratio has been con^mcted relating persons 
65 .and over to the sum of mal§s 20 to 64 and females ^ 
35 to 59. Thij "sex-adjusted^' measure shows nearly the 
same fluctuations^as the last tv/o-ser»es consider^ and 
approximates the second of these closely m magnitude. ^ 



f/*easures relating acjual workers and nonworicers 
may be vie^ved as more realistic for measuring economic 
dependency than are age-d^»ndency ratios. For this 
pxjrpose^ the ratio of nonworkers 60 and over to 
vkwkers 20 to 59 has been examined. This series has^ 
shown a moderate rise in recent past decades, but is' 
expected to femaifn relatively unchanged to 1990, 
Currently there are SIXKH -three nonworkers 60 and 
over fpr every ten workers 20 to 59 yeafs of age This 
series is almost identical to the age-dependency series 
based on the same, ages and may be expeaed to shoyv 
a similar pattern of increase after-^99Q, barring sharp 
changes in worker proportions. 

-■jn theory, the difference between an economic de- 
pendency ratio and the corresponding age^Jependency 
ratio represents the net contribution of the proportions 
of nonworkers -at each age of eSch sex to economic de- 
pendency. Speafically, the difference reflects the ex- 
tent to which persons of working age are not actually^ 
workers and to which persons of rionworking age are' 
workers. These adjustments may balance out, as in 
the present case. Even the economic dependency ratio, 
as we have .defined it excludes the effect of weeks 
worked in a yeX hours worked in a week, and produc- 
tivity-ail of which affect the economic product avail ' 
able for supponmg the dependent population-and it 
excludes the economic contnbution of homemakers 
in rearing children and managing the affairs of the 
home and of volunteer worked. 

it may be maintained that the concepts of a^ de- 
pendency and even economic dependency of the elderly 
will become increasingly ^ess significant as more and 
more workers partiapate in effective retirement plans, 
in addition to Federal Social Security, to which they 
contribute a share of their incon^. These plansfrepre- 
5^nt a postponement of current satisfactions of goods 
and sen^ices, so that the retiree has a clai;n or> good^ 
and sen^ices at a future period; and this "clarm" should 
be gradually augmented by the current mari<et interest 
rate (including an adjustment for inflation). The con- 
tributi<3ns to retirement funds and the size of the re- 
tirement funds will increasingly reflect the changing 
size of the cohorts of retirees since larger elderly cohorts 
will have made larger contributions to the funds when 
they worthed. Such larger cohorts will also have saved 
larger sums in pursu't of their own "personal" retire- 
nr>ent plans. 

Increases in life expectation and the continuation\>f 
the trend of a rising age of entry into the labor forte 
and a falling age of retirement are other cfemographic 
changes which have actuarial implication^ for the 
conduct of tfie Social Security program and should be 
considered wften decisions are being made about the 



leve< of contnbu'tjons, these demographic changes are 
expected to be modest, however. The trend of expand- 
ing public services to the elderty may also create special 
demarKJs on the retirernent system if the ie.^el of such 
services is not correctly anutipated, Prosp^nrve changes 
can be financtaUy covered by an additional period of 
work before or after "retirement." higher genecaf taxes, 
or targer contributions to the ret iremem system on the 
basis of a higher rate worker contribujions ona 
broader tncome t>ase for the present rate of contribi/ 
tions-' Oppo^anfties for productive work on the pan 
of the elderly may also be expanded. 



Ja«r>es U Vof^n V.'eifare Econonirc Aspects of Pfotor>ga- 
t»on 0* Lfe" Congrwi Abstracts, Voi* I, 10:h Im^rtattonei 
Con9r^4s of Ge'ontofog-y, Jerusalem, Israel June 22 27 1975 
PP 25-27 . . 



Nevenhele§s, because of the difficulties of anbct- 
pating the total consulnptjon requfrements * of the 
elderly and because of changes m the ^ compo^lion 
of the population, particularly a sharp rise in the ratio 
of elderly persons to persons of wprking age, subsidies 
from the current crop of wori^ers {i^., mtergenerational 
transfers) may be necessary through general taxation 
and ^ increase in payroll contributions. However, the 
v.ew that changes m the age distribution of the popula- 
tion wili be the dominant factor affecting the conditipn 
of the Social Security System, and specifically the view 
that an irxa-ease m the age-dependency ratio vyillV>eces- 
sarily have a seriously adverse affea on the system. 
' are^ misleading/ if not erroneous. Finally, it may be 
maintained that the Soc»al Sedirity System is not to be 
A^tev/ed strictly as an insurance fund and that it is. 
"backed up" by the taxing power and economic . 
solvency of the U.S. Government. 



ApiDendix A. 

QtlALITY Of DATA ON THE OLDER POPULATION 



Population Statistics 

Census data. LiKe'aH data on age, the statistics on 
ttie oicjer poou^atton af« subject to errors of ccr.fera9e 
a^^d^ errors of misreportmg of &3e and other charac- 
teristics mforrn^tion on the quanty of theiage data in 
the 1970 census comes from a rkjmber of sotffces. These 
are demographic analysis, which provides estimates 
of net errors (combining both net coverage error and 
net age reporting error/ in the.cer^sus Statistics, a fnatch 
s^Jdy of the census andTbe Current Population Survey 
(CPS), which provides information on the inconsistency 
of the reporting of age m the two data cojtection 



combination with a net census yndertount of 5 per- 
cent derived by demographic -analyst^, this percent of 
gcoss omission implies an estimate of 2 percent net re- 
porting ihtp the age group 65 and over. This pattern of 
gross omission arxJ age overreporting *is most pro- 
nounced fo^rhe Negro^nd-other races male population. 
For this grbjp, a gross o^nission of 12 percent anjj a net 
census overcount of 3 percent, combined with a net 
error m sex rac^ tttfereporting of about 2 percent, imply 
tfiat 12 percent of the population reported as 65 or over 
in jt)e census may actually' have been under 65. A con 
sequence of this pattern of gross errors ts that the char 
acteristics of a substantial part of the population re- 



systems of persons who were enumerated m both, and a csa^Tported as 65 and over in tffe census relate in fact to 



match study of the census and the "Medicare" enroll- 
ment files, which provides information oh the extent 
of the gross omissions ot persons 65 years of age and 
over from the census as wen as data on differences m 
age* reporting between the census and Medicare.* 

^ ' ' ^ 1 

"T/ie estimate€) percents of net error in -the 197CL 
census for the population 55 years and over, by age. 
sex, and race, as <ienved by demographic analysis, are 
shown in table A l. The age groups 55-59. 60-64, and 
65 and over show mcxJerate net undercounts-2 percent, 
3 percent, and 2 percent, respectively /The group 65-69 
separatery shows a net overcount, which is quite pro- 
nounced for black males and black females. A oet over- 
*count can only result from age misreporting, and »n the 
present case many persons m the jgroup 60-64 appear 
to have reported mto the group 65-69^ 

The 1970 Census- Medicare Match Study indicates a 
gross omission from the census of -4 percent of the 
population 65 and over (table A-2). Considered in 



' g S Buri;^ of t^? Oowi. 1970 Census ^ Popoi3.i»on and 
Housing, Evaluation and fiesearch Program PHC(E)-4, fstiniates 
of Coverage of Population by Sex^ace. and Age: Demographic 
Analysis; PHC(E) 7^The Medicare Record Check; An Evaluation 
of the Coverage o/ Persons 65 Years of Age ^nd Over in the 1970 
Census; fHCfEJ VI. Accuracy of Data for Selected Population, 
Characteristics as M^asur<»d by the CPS-Census Match. 



Arsons under 65. 

The 1970 CPS Census Match Study provides Inform a* 
tion on both gross "errors" in reporting age {i^., 'gross 
inconsistency) and net "errors" in reporting age (i^ , 
balance;, of errboeous reporting into and 6u\ of any 
age group). Gross inconsistency in reporting age shows 
a general tendency to increase with age. Estimated 
indexes of inconsistency (a measure of gross error) for 
ages 60-64, 65-69, 70 74, and 75 years arid over are 10 
percent, 12 percent, 10 percent, and 8 percent, respec 
tively, as compared with 7 percen^for the population 
of .all age^^ Inconsistency in reporting age for blacks 
at the oUler ages appears to be much highef than for 
the gentral population. The indexes are 50 to 140 
percent greater. Percents of net difference { a measure 
of net ^^r) for the age classification in 5 year age 
groups by sex and by race are all small and do not pro- 
vide definite evidence of any substantial bias. 

Part of the ercor in the age data in the; 1970 census, 
particularly for the elderly, may have resulted from the^ 
assignment of ages to persons who were enumerated^ 
but whose ages were not reported in the censufe. While 
9.8 percent of all persons whose ages were rei^rfed in 



^aS. Bureau of the Census, PHC(£) IMabIc 11, op. cit. 
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Table A 1 Esum^jed Percents pf Net Census Error 4ot the Population 55 Yeara OW aod Over try Agg R&y> and Sex- 

1970 and 1960 • ' 

rinus denotes 5 cc-t und-crrrount arri a 'plus S2;^n s Ji<'t wcrccmnt) 



1970 



2,5 




All -v^es. . . , " , 

o 

55 to 5^ years j 

60- to 6 ? vc-ars. • 

65 y^ars And over ! 

65 TO 69 vears. . J 

JO to 71 y<?jtrs.^ . . . . , ^ 
75 and over...... j 




rC'Trale 



-3.3 
-3.0 
-0.9 

-3.5 



-3.3 
-0.7 

-1.6 ' 



-1.8 

-1.9 
-3.0 
-2.4 
-2.1 
-0.9 
-6.7 



-2.1 
r5. 5 
-3.5 
-3.8 

-3r8 



«hit«c 



Black 



Male 



FeiLale 



-2.5 

-2.1 
-2.3 
-1 . 2 
-0.2 
-O.l 
-3 .'6 



-2. ; 

^.9 
-2.1 
-0.5 
-1.'3 

-MD.l 



-1.4. 

-1.3 
—2 . 7 
-2.2 
-1.1 
-O. 3 
-5.9 



-1.6 

-0.3 . 
-3.3 , 

-3.7 , 

-2.i r 



-9.9 

-10.9 
-7.0 
-3.1 

"10. 1 
-2.2 
-4.3 



-3. 
-14. 

-0. 

*13. 



*14.5 
-5.6 
-19.0 



-6.3 

-6.5 
-17.4 
-2.8 
-5.0 
-3.6 
+1.2 



- Represents rero. ' 

"» ' * •** 

, Soured: I ."S", ' Buro nu of the- Cerfsus, l^Vo Census of Popul.:?^ion and Housing: Lv 

^ :ind Eesearch Prograj:;, , F>BCf £) -4 Estlroites of Coverage of Population by Sex, Rac», 

- Trer.otrr riphi< \nalysis, 1973. ^ * , ^ ^ 



3jua 
and 



tlon 
Age: 



the census were repo^tetj in the groofS aged 65 and over, 
J3fi percent of ^he. allocated ages feH into this group.' 
Ove'-afl. age was allocated 'for,2 7 percent of the popula 
6on but. for the population 65 an^ over, age was alio 
cated for 3.6 percent. 

So"'^ geroatologjsts have shown special interest in 
the number and characteristics of centenarians, smce 
th<s group has clearly achieved success so far as the 
quantity /ears }(ved is concern^ and knowledge of 
their charaa eristics may provide clues as to the faaors 
conducive to longevity. Census data terxj to overstate 



greatly the true number bf centenarians m the United 
States. Available estimates for recem census dates 
suggest that the' true oomber of persons lOQ years okl 
and over m the United States does not exceed several / 
thousand.^ The number of persons shown as 100 yeagr 
and over in the 1970 census- 106,000- g/ossly j^?. 
stated the true number, therefore. Aiternat/ve estimmea^ 
of the number of centenarians in 197!9vary from 3^00. 
to 8.000, The preferred estimate is 4^00, pr only about . 
.002 percent of the total population ojl 203 miiifon. the. 
extreme error m the count of centenarians iQfO ts 



^US Boreati of the Census. 1970 Ceosos PobuIat<o<i. 
General Population Characten$tiC5, PCjfJ; 81. US S»>mm<ry, 



Jacob S Sttgti and-Sefite^ S Pas«eJ, "/Ut^n3irve>4^ro*ache$ 
to the £$tifr)aT»on of the ?iymt>er of-Ceotenan-an?. in tf*e UnU«J - 
Slates, Pfoce«^^nss of tht Sooal -Siatrnjc^ S^ctjon. , 1975, 
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TatJte A 2. ^Cofi>pafi»>A JPaceati oi Ket Q&tm Emw BaioJ on A^regate fAedicare Data and PefCBrm of Gross. 
Om«&K>a Based or» the Census Med Kwe, Match Study, fof the Population E& Years Old and CMt. by 9w and 
Race: ISro - " , ' 

'Errors t^rr IC^D <. orrectc-i c^c^py I : i on . A criras si^ (-) denotes ue^ oafl^ixrotmt, os?is^oa, 
► av» ^cocr«»« .ve-!r-«sni .aw *t o t-^x-risCt jt ag^r aisreportistg, aiwJ a plus sign' denotes 
2 net, '»rerccnjni oV T:<t o^^^rst ateiMSrni aue to sex-rac^ or a^e aisreportiGg)- 
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'\ ' . Net 
census 
•error 
peroeat 


f 

>• 
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Gross 
osrissios 


Differeoce 


Total=*^ 


Part due 
to sex- ' : 
-race 

repbrtlng^ 


Eemaiader^ 
« 












1 

*2.2 




....... -1 


, 2 


-4,0- 


-2.8, 


-0.3 








2 ■ 


-3.1 






•1.3 






. 7 


.-lit 7 


*-»-14.4 


42.4 ' 


-«-12^0 


>ei:r^-S'1- "C'T- rice**- 
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-7.4 ' 


-3r.-4 




-1.9 
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- Rej5r€S^iits i<-r*>. * 1 

-J"!; -. "c-t^rparitOD oi, census cpunts and aggregate Kl^j^care data. Figures, have 
been 3dy*^te<3 for undcrenroli^^ent In ^^r<jicare. ' . 

^Based t.r:e C«: n5u^-?5odic ^tre ^3tcb 5tud> . Plj^re^ have beep* ad justed for census 

iK-ri^cd t>> • .^ubtric ti»jn. ' 4/e rjisreportang is presipaably a ciajor contributor to the 
'\atx>X rill 1*^ n. art " i}>e "renainder," wicJi also if>clude sapling enror,' errors due to 
-<itciijri^ pT orr^ssions .m ?<tedic,3rc enrollment not already allowed for In the 

^ ' /• * 

• ^urce: -..'S-. Bvre-^u of, tne Censjas, '2970 Census t3f Population and Housing: Evaluation 
zn^ ?^e«tc>arcti ^Pn>tTsj^, .-?aCf£>— J Estlni&tes* of Coverage of PopulatiOQ. by Sex> Race, and Age: 
De-sographic >.^:3t l>,si s 1^73. . r . 



t>ei»9wed to tiava feswi.«t«d prin^'pany from a miSinte/pfH* 
taT40n Df ^^fi>^ P^fsotjs ot ifte ^nstFijcbons rdatm^ to 
^iTe pi dcement j:^ re»j>unses OTi dgs.bn the c^ns^s Ques 
^onriaiffc. A-r^U'* ^iet^ai fiJled t>^ the respond en t 
or a rn^emoef of tHs^respondett! s hQus^o}d, 

Tne o?rtsus does r*ot . prov^d^ ^nfcfrmatfon re , 
gardj[»9 sf'^^ <3*?mo5r^i*c or other ch af act eristics of 
centen3r4dn5>y For purposes of ^erortoio^xcal research 
tfus IS fto great ^oss. THe ot;nst/s does h^rve ^ fair amount 
^^X^of data on persons 85 yeat^^ ar^d ewer ar*d they baVe ^ 
■ certainly aChtsved st.f?>cifcnt ionoev-t, to serve as a 
popu*alr6n for study of the characteristics of p€r$:>rtt 
^ccessfu} >n living to extremeokj a^^ 

. €5^*mates and projections. Tne nonsurvey population 
* / esf'^ma^^s and ^ojections" ?/ere^derr/ed by the rneihods - 
" .oi derrvographic acccjntmg' aad,'defnogr|ghic 3rtalysi$. 
The nations *:^urrkii^ by age. se-x. -dnd race of this type 
are oasea ort' staDst»cs ffom tt*e popu>dt«on^ censuses, 
statistics rfr>d fst^rrf^tes of bifths, deaths, and r*et 
.. tfwni9r^oi>/and statistics on tr>e strength of the -Armed 
r^w^^^frce^. They are affected DotM b>/ errors in the census 

ERIC V ^ . . ' „^ 



data (coverage and age-sex race niisreporting) ar>d by 
errors m the e^tinration of 'pc^lat^on change for tl)^ 
period Since the cerxsus. For the natjorial estinwtes, the 
coTPponents of changs particularly subject to error are 
the deaths in age classes. Which suffer particularly from 
mtsreportirtg of the age of decedents, and net immigra- 
tion. For the older population the for nr>er compor^ent is 
far more important than the latter one. The component 
of births in pfoj^tions of population *s especially 
s^jbject JO error because of hs ^'eat variability, but for 
projections of the number of^oWer persons, especially 
ov«r*3 long period, >the component of deaths is a. 
principal area of concern/ in tpite of its considerable 
stibilit?. The three principal series of population projec 
tions presented in "this report!!, and III) vary only as 
a result of alternative projectiorjs of fertility. 



the Estimates of the socioeconomic characteristics 
of the national population shown in this report ar^ 
sample estimates based on. the Current Population 
Survey^ The Current Population Survfey h^s undergone 
many changes tt) sample size and design in the jast 
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r't^r cfertcde* ' ' "^975 Ui'^^^t Ad's sp'esd o*^ 
^\ sreat co^c^sn; 923 co-irtie-s^ s'd ^'/tiepsf^isTn 
ot-es, cOk'c-^^^^ ecc^ the 60 States a^j tr^ 
Dif»no* Cs^^-'r^ Ax^c^-ox-r^.es ^7 .COO cccu^ed 

ve't' are SL'b;?^: lo Scf'^^c>i- "^d *'<?$oa^fS5. proct^s-no 

53?^p'e A'ter ^t^st'bnct 5crro'<og trretgri. tne agg^e- 
3ate < j-res eaci soe sex ra^oe CctierD^t from t^ie 

cD'>s-s:«:''<> A.t*->' t^e postce-nss' •^^o^sur^e, estimates 
:*>e c » ^ 'O'^-rscn^: 0^.2' :>o:>-j rc^*^ o* tne u'^.Tea 
States eacr s^x 's?:^ cstegov T'^'ts £Ci--*strT>e'*iT is 



fo" coinage errors ar^a ao^^s^-rac* repo^mg error^ »n 
tr#e surv't'; reist>:>n to tr^e c?nsu$^53&3 popjist^on 
esti'^-iJtes <t does oDt a^o<» "^or errors of covers^ arva 
f-f.-$re;^yi,r^ tn^ c^'.ar&rter*^ tnese esTin-tstes. -^oa^^^ 

r o*- trie dsta cott^ted t^>e Curr&at Po>u13Dd« Sur 
ve-fs r>e ye^s 1932 to 1971, tne ^r^tx^n:^! mi>n- 
sjri'e,t esijmstes os&a i^efe'bssed orj ^^e 1950 Cer^SaS . 
o^ Po:du>31^oti fc data collected m tnsf years 19p2 ^o- 
195*. the irK)€5>ej>deiit est mates wsre based on ttie 
19S0 census. ar»d for 7947 to 1951 data. r>e ndepar^- 
ent €<?irrvgt£s tesea on the 19W cenSuS- .The*. 

ad/-*str-fent factor's ^^ersfU* reflect urcferco'*'erape m 
•T^e Cvrre-m Poputat-o'^ Survey T*:^ peroerrt differ 
e'vne^ of th^ v»-e-*ahteo CPS fig-^resfron tne iodeperd^t 
eni'^ates for rrre popj^suo^ 65 ^r^d o^-er, by ay^. sax. • 
ana ra^^ fo' 1974 '^o^t-^-t a.-e^apesf a^e as fof'Oivs 



^9 '.*.'^r^ 

'0 t > ^ \K ^rs 

"5 V*; 'T^ 3""^ r. . - .'. , 



-2.5 



i-'Ti '.<:- 



-2.0 

_ 1 



-16 6 



-13.- 



.3.0 



\ 



tiOr^ t*"aT t^e f^.'TcenT n ^a.^i toc»oeoonom.c class 
each^ a^e sex f>c-e cate?>'^^ , ^^ci-cai/;ra fcr^ t^^e 'Current 
Pocrti 'at Jon. S^f»er g uero^t fcV»do/-ed .of A-hne , 
nr^les 65 !0 69 ,^<£^s 0* aat '. <s'i^:^ les to the oo^jlato^ 
Iha?^ Aas rr»iss<s^ br th^s^r^-e^ ri the f»eid. as /•-eH as to 
the DOputation Thar- w^s enunr«eraied 'by ^ne survey If 
the DOf^taifon omitted by the Sijryey has a different 
" distftbutK>n teg., by mental statusf within the ^-sex 
race category than the population enumerated, the 
results are- biased There is no ftrm evidence regarding 
the soCTOeconomn: character t St k:s of the persons missed * 
by the Current Popuia<»on Survey, as compared whh 
those enumerated in the survey The acc^raey of the ab- 
solute estimates from the Current PooulatKjn Survey 



. * 0 S BKectah of Op-'Vss. The Current Population Survey- 
A Report 00 Methodology, T(!^*irv.c*? P^r No 7 1963 (r^viS'On 
if* D^'eparat o^* ^l<r^^ H Tho«Tp«>o ar^ Ga»^/ S^irprro. The 
C-xrem Poou^dlo^i S^r^^ An O^/t^r^^H, Annals of £conpmic 
and Social Measurement, Vc^ 2, 2. c<> 105 175, 1973 



aiso depends on* the var^dfty of this assumption, addt 
^on, the absolute estj/nates understate <of ov-erstate) 
the nun^rs fO any c^ass 3 , ^^^do/.^ed Ahjte ma^espB 
to 69 years of-ege <n AprtI 1975) to the extent'thst 
tne age sex-raDe categor,r conoefned ivas uofilerstated lOr 
Overstated } «n tt>e census g., v'.'nen tne age g''Citp was 
60 to 64 years of^age). 

De^jh Statistics 

The death statistics used 1n this r^t^i^ were accepted 
as reported m the off^ial sources, without any adjust- 
ment for underregtstration, ^ misfepoaif^g of the age, 
sex/or race of the dec^^Jent. or misclassification atcorcj- ; 
ing to cause. Some deaths may not be registered but ^ . 
more im^portant probtem may be the misre^pdrtmgof th^: 
characteristics of decedents< partJCul^ly ageT Tteere is/* 
the further possjbthty that there'js a difference betv/een 
the a0 pattern of net ^Vnsreportirvg for decedents and 
'^the age pattern of net errors for thepopulat*6n,<sfty dff 
^erance ivoufd ter>d to d»sfort ac^ soec^ftc death rates 
and iifetab^e survwaJ ratej caiCu^ated from tr<e data. 
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ftson n tf^ united States nas ei^f t>5e<^ con±fCi&^. H 
is^er/ proS>3!>^s that c^^straton <s conipiete of nearly 
cGfrRpiete^ »n y*?/ir of tt>e strict ieaa^ require^^ents for 

of o^th. Bene f Ova? »es of o^^Jef ceced^fus e5>ec^iy 
wouid teno to comp;^ wftf> de^h registration ,pro 
cedures. (Cor^ve^^y. requirements for registrator^ 
couid*be evacfecJ more eas^iy ?n t*Te case of mfsntsi 
Heooe, there n protet?V exirefrveV ^ttie. ^ ar^y. ufxSer 
re^^tratKxi of the deatt^s of a5der persons. 



Two n5:»or^' itifdres. o^/e^'ng reisi^«^^ >' ty*i* periods 
proy<3e evidence of tt>e Ti^s^ecjort^r^g of £oe oo oeat^ 
cert(f>cs?es th? so<^fed ChfCd^ VooaUr/ 5ti>dr. ^ 



Ai^st 1960 ar<d census records;*^ aftd a coJTK^arisoo o^ 
death istes tsa^d on the SociaJ Seci;nty i'^/iSdKaf?'^ ' 
fjJes arid death ra^s frcxn the regts^anon r/stem ij5 
19S3 * The former study irvolcates ihsl, at ages 45 and 
Oi«f . ^nayius^t^f of a^ repor^rg is particolarJy gre^t 
for \&gro?s^d Other -rac3s teble A 31 A subss^TEblJy 
srsiaiter ^T^^rr^ of <ie3ths would ha/s been d^sJfted 

*US Pa^jJk: He»tth Service, Kat»ooi« Cen^/ior Htei^ Sfa- 
tJCiKrv. Con^pant>fftr ^f Age oq Dtf^ Ccrtitoae .and 
!/.«u?-»ff9 0«u,* H«xxd, United Scstw, Aujus: tSSO/ 
V<t«l^*HM*:JiSt«rtticawSe^2.fio 2, by Tnfc« 2. Hjc:^*^, 

M M*v5er. OiffefK«3>r Wort*Uty w the Uheled Satec, A 
S?ady n Socaoecooomic epKJ«saa»Offir, «S HoW: Stfi-^^ 

U^, k't'tTy f=^55 'C«'70<1:J9e. fc^sss 1973. .' ' ^ 

'Frj*5>c:Wjo B^fO * •bftytafrr* of th* Aged 7r«)act>oai^ 
Sc»r€t< Aituyiw Vo? 24 Part l, Ware-. ISTC' 'l-24 



Table A.3 Perosftt Drtterentiy R^x)rt^ and Per<»rt Net Difference Betv^en Deaths^ During Viay Augft^t^ 

Age as Sta;edipth8 1960 Cen^s^ecord 3f>d as Stated on the Reath Certific;2tB, by R^ce, Sex. and Sp^fl^ 
Age-5nter^b . ^ ^ ' , < 

' <A>lus i') denot<?s*an excess oi deaths r€^K>rted <r^ d^ath certificates; a 

' Tif^'j^xx\c' s^zti (-> dejjotc-s a'<5eficit oi deaths report&d op ^oatfa certificates) , 



4ge 



All 
olaVs^s. 



. rnit<? 



Negro ai^d other races 



Fer^ale 



kal<? 



FU3;;lc ><^-2trs. .* 

tnterv-.l, lb-year ^x^roMps^ . . .> . J 



33.6 
15.7 
H.2 



27.3 J 
11. 3l 

8:i I 



■ 1 
5.5.0 

-16.3 ; 

11.1 



sr.o 

32.5' 
23.8 



1 to « yer-»rs» ^. » ♦ . 
S tQ 1-t yoars. . ,^. - . . 

13 to'fi4 yeor^ 

25 nO 34 years 



.>:. 



35 to M yeptrs 
45 to 5^ years.". . 
55* to 6^ -y^ar^i. . * 
65 t^**/,! years... 
'75 to 81 ye^r*?... 
^85^ yefv^s and over 





-1.0 




-2.4. 






' ^1.4 


« -3.9 


-2,9 


-4.1 


'-^2.4 


^ . -1.1^ 




-•1:2 


-11.0 


* "^'^ 


-3.3] 




. ^5.6 


-e..2. 




, -6.0 ' 


. -7'.H) 




+2.4 




-1.0 


-0J9 


' .•»-7.2 


• ;+i8.l 




%-^:o 




*+24*2 


^.3 


-IV 1^' 


-1.8 


' +o.a 


-7.5 




-^>6 


-^3.9 




-14.7. 


-.^1.1 


' -^3.0 


+2,4 


-14.9 


-28^.-S- 



Feiaale 



65w9 
42.0 
30.3 



Souyre : 
1960 Ce 
r>eKaKr 



f^epre^nts ver^j 
Thea / 



^briKht, "O^oparlson of iTrfomation M Death Certificates and M^tchin^ 



A-niJus Records: - Age, Marital' Status, Hiice, ^frativity, and Comrtry o^ Origin^^ 
nphy , Vol.*-J5, S'p., 1,' Noa-.enber i969, tabl^ pp. 413-423. 



*ir> o* i^e aae yo^s 45. to 64 cr tr*e Das^s of tfe« 
age^gti^ t« the ce^s r^a^ basrs o^ t^e age 5^»/en 
tHe i^sat^ csrtT^cate a sui^siaTtta'^r larger 
nrj'nDe^* vw>y*d ^aw^e teer^ c^ass '>&d r: each of me ajs 

' y^ups 75 '^'^ cor'tpar-^so-'^ o* d*ait*s axord 
rng to *'ceT^#c5?ie ' a^ '6^L^.iaocor6^r*^ lo ' o^suS ' 
age suggests that e-*e ^oaf^ dearh raies for \e^o^ 
arvdotHe^ "-aces '^s'es a^d *€r^!es «95d 45 lo 64* /ears 
'nar/ be se^^oas'y b'as£-d upivsfd and the deatt* rates for 
Negro sfvJot^w races '^►a^es 3r^d females ^&d 75 a^«d 
a/er *na/ t>e W^-»ojS'f t)-as5d doyvnAar-d. Taking mto 
accoj'^* oei ce^svf e^-or^'^ the popular loa f*guc^ 



Tfie secood su^dy srsom wtae Cifierenoes for Kegrogs- 
^an-dpiher -racers ber^k^ee*^ deei?^ rates cai^iated from 
Stc3] Seoifoy rf»fiedicare") -records ar)d con*«m.ton3J 
<Jeath rates b^ed on. the reg^straton vssem for ^es65 
arid oyer 1? 4^ow5 gef>efa:V /^^^^^ ''ates froRi the regts- 
trai*o*i ^5tem thao fro^i tf>e V*ed»care fSxxiatKX^s at 
ages 65-69 aoci 70-74 ^ gewpTly lower rates at the 
«lder ages ^tabl8-A-4). For tt>e wtirje population the 
V^icare death rates jre rather 'sKtiiiar to t^e vjtsi 
statistics" tieath ratei. Ths^ set of rates based oo l/.ed»- 
care records 15 te'ieved to represent rDorcaifry ie^eis 
rr^ore accurately because covef^ of me population aj>d 
deatf^s rs essential complete or cx>r<5*sient the ages of 



Table Con^partson of Death Rate« for 1968 Based 00 Regis^-atjon Data and Death R^tes 8as^ on SoaaJ 

Secarrty Data . 



CLASSxS 



Rej: i s t r£?;c 1 on 



Social 
Security data* 



Ratio 



Fc cale 



FeiLale 



65 to 69 
75 to' 7«» 



years. . 
yc'prs. . 



i^O to «l yo.^rs 

'k5 years 2nd <r.'cr. 



to 69 ycMr^ 

70 to 7? %eir< 

75 to 79' yonrs. r 

HO to 



vo-.r*^ ,vns3 over. 



<5S to 69 '.ears 

70 to 71 ye jrs. . . . 
7S to 79 y^^rs. . . . 

80 to 81 yoair^ 

'85 years ^nd over. 



0.0126 
0.0645 
O.OftBo 
0.1207 
0.^037 



0.-0629 

0.1235 
0.2J56 , 



0.0598, 

O.T)859 

0.0H20 

0.090-3 

0.1156 



0.0221 
0.0349 
0.0549 
0.0909 
0.1917 



0.0202 
0.0335 
0.0549 
0.0923 
0.2001 



0.0440 
0.0526 
0.0516 
.0.0722 
0.1099 



0.0417 
0.0604 
0.0879 
0.1305 
0.2203 



0.0413 1 
0.05?9 1 
0.0874 j 
0.1307 ! 
0.2223 ^ 



0.0464 
0.0659 
0.0914 
0.1290 
0.1962 



0.0203 
0.0327 
0.0548 
0^0926 
0.1792 



0.0195 
0.0318 
0.0540 
0.0926 
0.1813 



0.0^83 
0.0427 
0.0652 
0.0956 
•0.1562 



1.022 
1*068 
0.984 
Q.925 
0.925 



Oi993 
1.0^0 
0.994 
0.995 
0.970 



1.289 
1.303 
0.897 
0.701 
0?589 



1.089 
1.057 
1.002 
0.982 
1.070 



r.C36 
1.053 
i:017 
0.997 
1.104 



1.52^ 
-i.232 
0.837 
Ov755 
0'.-704 



IVS. Pgblic Health Sen, ic;^. National Cpntor for Health StSitistics, Vital Statistics of 
thtf United, St ^tc'g , 1968 ;. ^ . » - ^ ^ 

. ^''Ba?3^d on -adycVr p^ulatir>n * stin.^ted by^ Interpolation iron data for the beginning and 



-in? 

1 nc J ude 



of ril<*mlar yo.^i- 1<?68. Tnc rates for white persons and Negro-and-other-races persons 
lM<>*y<f nn d.-HtT r^>conle<l for tncso two broad race croups.^ The rates for total persons 
also dritr» for cases of lionrecorded race. 



Source: Vr-jnci^o B/iyo, 'tbrtality of the Aged," Transaction^; Society of Actuaries, 
Vol. 24, Part J, ^!arc^ 1972, pp. 1-21. * . 



the beoef>^Jer^5 anri attorn arc'l^t.fjed ^rom 

"f^eportiTtg of t^e ^ depedents i^nong tHe extrefne 
5ged 185 tears arf^i ovf?. .-^^t*^ v tB> r^^ritrston Jtsiem 
♦1 be.^ered to t>5 o^- Ar»acc^^ste. Tr»5 ex^ ex 'e*eo 
apS^TQXf^^ fiOe o* T*o5! decadents at t*>sss ^» <s rxjt 
^kndwn to sur»inr>9 re»ai/^««^ friends, or neigf^bors. aff>3 
tfieif repora Gfrf to be a gusrss. «v/th a terxlercr lb- 
i»ar^s exagpetciifOS'. of ags. Because of ser^oys erTx>r5 *r» 
ttia count of pc>p-» <rt.fp«n of t^iese ages a^sQ^ cesttv rates 
by age an>cr*9 the extreme- aged as cofTi^jfntoaathy 
cor;tfisissi are highh,' unr^Jiadyie ard desth rates' bctsed 
on Vecfeare ta^j.atons sr*ou*fl be ^rc^en^ at rvoss 
aoes- 

Tf« n-*ed*oa cert f»oat>on of dest^ is made by a 
C/^y-sc^an. a Ticrd^ca' exa-nrter, carooef The reu 
abt .Tr a^'d acc-.*'dCf o* cause^of deat^ sT3i»st»cs arf . to 
a *arge extent, ^/errved tf l^*e ab»**ty of ttve medica* 
dTtenddns to nr-^fce t^e t^roper d*agnas*s and bf the care 
wsith vwh*;:*: ^^e o^ s?>e complies the death cel^rficate. 
Standard c^sslficaio^. <,sts have been deyeioped to up 
g^ade the acc^'-aCf ar>d completeness of cause-of <te3th 
repealing but do r>ot insure therr achieve^nent^op stftcf 
eomparabjl ity of the tabui ated i{*gu res. 

Doe study pf the tjualtty of the basK dat^ reported 
on the death cen^ficate in^olyjs^ anlnQu*ry to phy s»Cians. 
regarotog a sansple of deattjs occurr*r>g tn Pennsytvama 
dunr^g three months of'l&56. In alrnost two-fifths of 
the cases ioduded in the study the supportif^ diagnesttc 
iifta Qro\nde6 by the phy^ian vras sketchy, and for less 
than three-fifths oi the cases the diagnostic data given 



iwas -considered good or ver^ gx>d/ The quslrty of 
the*diagriD«f: frsforrnsuo^vafteo consi^er^iy wt'Sr) the 
cause of c^esth. in this srud/ the diagf>osf*c data for 
mar>-/ disease cst^gDr*es a^^peared * to provitfe an 

.^iKfuate baws for n^*cai certjf*c3tK>p of cause of 

O9 the basis of ar>other fotioyv-bacii' 5tudy 
voi^fT^ a samp^ of an dea^s wh*ch occurred tn the 
United States <n juiy ,af>d At>gust 1960, the Natioctai 
Cer»ier fof. HeaJth Stat*stK3 estsmated that 70 to .75 
&efceni of the deaths classified as caused by card>o 
»asou*ar rena' disrases as a ssogle category were reason 
able iT»ferer>ces on the ba»s'of the dvagrx>st*c tnfor 

^ rriatjon o'bYided by the physician,' > • 

One indicator* of the quaTiTy of causf-of-death re 

poa^ng fs.the proponton of deaths assigned the cause 

"s>'a>pttKns and tU-defir^ a>ridaK>ns^* Althpt^ *in 

scyne cases a ?s r>6t possible to determine the cause 

o^ death, thts proportjon may be ta*ien 3^ a measure of 

the care gri^ to the cer^fcatton by atterxSiog phy 

5*c*aos. It may eisb be us^ as^ rough measure of the 

spec»fic*ty bf the medicai diagnosis made by the nrjedicai 

atterKJants. tn various ar^. in 1971, 1.3 percent of all 

report^ deaths m the On<ted Staties were assigned to tu 

deftned or unkrxwn , causes. th»s percent^ varied 

am<^ the States from 02 to 7,1 percent 
f 

i : ^ ' 

* For 3 roorj cwnpiete report^ 1 -M. Morryama et inquiry 
HTio I>*agr>&si#e f*itJencs Si>ppoatf>g Medicdi Cea^fi&atKtfis of 
Otsnh: Amencw Jfurrt*! of Public Hc^th, Voi. 48, No. 10. 
Oct. 19S3.PP 137^1337 

*1 M. Morryaro'et at., '^BraJuaiion of Otagoo^tK Information 
Stpporttng Mfrdcal * Cert^ficaton of Cdrdioir2»|>!ar Disease 
Deaths, paper pres«ited ax the meeting of the Ar^rjcan Put>i>c 
Health Association. Kansas City. Wo., Nov 13. 19S3. 



^iote A dut^ument .s a^aiiabte opon reQc*est providing information on the reiisbiritv of the estinr^ates bised on the 
Cyrrent Population Survey that are gsvenjn this report. ... i ' 



' Appefidi'x B. ^ ' ^ - 

..LIST OF SOURCES OR GUIDES TO SOtlRCES Of CENSUS 
BUREAU DATA ON THE OLDER POPULATION • 



^ GuxSes to Sources Speoficalfy Concerned wth the 
*0^er Population 

^Bet^ J SolCO i5TVj,A,d.n Arid? Certer ify D^f> 
graphic Srod'es, Dj'Kel>r;v^njty "'G€rron;o^o>ST'$ 
G'j>'je TO PjD'Ts^^ra Reports frc^» tre U S 
of t^*^ Censjs 19701974/ report pfepcreti foTthe 

As&ects o' A^nQ neid at tt^e Bsneite SeaTt'-e^ 
f^eseyc*^ Center S^attie^ Wssniratc-i Jjne 27 J^r- 
6,1974 \ ; * 

t/.S A<:nnm»straTion on A^mg. Depsrtmsnt of 
Health, £dL>c5T«on,.aad Weff^re, Guide to Sources 
and Uses of Current Data on ^he Aging, prepared . 
under connect to Westai, lf«c , by .Rose V. Sieget 
and Oopis Krug, August ^^4. 

U.S, Burearj of ^e Ce^isus and U.S Adminrstrat*on 
on Agin^ Soaal Statistics ?or the Etdsriy, Area 
Level System, Stage 1; Omaha, 1975. • * ' 

Z Genera! Guides to Census E>ata • ' 

U S. Bureau of the Census, "Publication and Com * , 
puter Summary T^e Program 1970 Census of 
Population and .Housing, June 1973. ' * 

U5. Bureau of*' the Ceosus, "Public Use Saprtpies of 
Basic Records From the 1960 and 1970 Censusies,"' 
Data Access Descnptions DAD No 24, May 1971. 

y S- Bureau o> tf^e Census, "Sub)ect Reports' from 
the 1970 Census of Population and Housing." Data 
. Access Descriptions DAD'^o. 32, May 1973. 

,U.S. hisrezu of the. Census. "1960 Census of Popula 

.tuon and Housm^. Avaitabiirr/ of Published and 

Urrpubfished Data. " Data Access O^riptions DAD 

- No. 35. Fetrtjary 1974' 

« ^ / 

{f.S. Bure^iu of t^;^e Census, "M<crodata from the 

Current Populatior^ Survey -The Apnual Demo- 

graphic File," Data Access Descriptions DAD No. 

37, December i?'9 74/ 

U S. 'Bureau of the Census, "CiJrrent Sun/ey Sta- 
tistics Available From. the Bureau of the Census." 
Data- Access Despriptions DAD No. 38, July 1975. 

U.S. Bureau of the Census, "Reports Relate^ 4 the 
1970 Census of Population and Housirlg." Data 
^Access Descriptions DAD No. 39, August 1975. 



3. Gen^ Sources o.f Data on the Ober Population 

a Three senes of natfor^i and State feports based 
on the 1 970 Census of Population 
PCd » B GenerafPopuiatton Charaaertst^cs 
PCdiC Gerveral . Social and Economic Cnarac- 

terjrSTKrS . • * 

PCfl) D Detailed Characterisiics 

b Forty 5>eciat subject feports based on the 1970 
Census of Population,- including 
PC(2MA Family (2^TTpos!tion 
PCI2I-4C Marital Status 

PC(2ME Persons in JnstitutJons and Other Group 
Quarters* 

PC^Z>-8A Sources and Struc^eof family Incomfe" 
PC<2) 9A Lovy-!noome?opuiatton 

c. Tivo senes of reports based on the 1978 Censuses 
of Population and Housing: o 

PHC( 1 1 CensCis Tracts {each SMS/^J 
PHC{3) Empkryment Profiles of Selected Low- 
, -Income Areas 176 low income areas in 

y 51 cities and 7 rural poverty areas) * 

d. Three seres of reports based on the 1970 Census 
of Housing. 

HC(2> Metropolitan Houstr)g Characteristics 

[each Sf-ISAj 
HC(3) Bloct? Statistics [each urbanized area) 
• . HC(4) Compor>ents of Inventory Change ' 

[Ugited States, each region, 15 se- 
lected s^^SA'sJ 
\e. Several special subject ceporls based on the 1970 
^ Census of Housing, indoding: 

HC(7|*2 Housing of Senior Citizens* 
f. Five series of Cqnrent Population R^rts b&sed on 
the^ Current Population Survey ,>-Jh^ current pro- 
gram of nonsurvey population estimates anjj pro- 
jections, arxJ the urreot program of ^^lal 
cerjsuses' • 
P-20 Population Characteristics 
^m^'^ Special Studies. See especially "Social 
' and Economic Characteristics of the 
^ Older Population," No. 57, November 
1975 

P 25 Populatipn Estilnates and Projections 
^P-28' ^Special Censuses ' - ' 

P-60 Consumer Income 
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